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CHAPTER VI.—continued. 


(3.) The concluding clause of the last Pesta- 
lozzian axiom may best be taken in close connection 
with the next, namely, that a@l/ education must be 
founded on observation. 

Early introduced to the materialistic philosophy of 
the French school, Pestalozzi held strongly, perhaps 
too strongly, with our own countryman Locke, that 
all human knowledge is derived from the senses. 
The powers of perception were, therefore, what was 
first to be cultivated ;—the senses themselves cannot 
be developed without education; we must be taught 
how to feel, to see, to touch, and to hear; and the 
child’s best first text-book is the world, Examples 
must be drawn from familiar objects; things must be 
learned before words; facts and qualities must be 
apprehended before we attempt to form, or even to 
learn, definitions, All knowledge is comparatively 
worthless which is merely bookish and verbal, and not 
based upon actual experiences; and these may be 
acquired either by the intelligent observation of the 
individual, or by an abridgment of the natural process, 
ie., by a vivid and methodical ‘presentation of the 
facts to the learner’s mind by a skilful teacher, ‘In 
book learning there is always a danger that the thing 
signified may not be discerned through the sign. ‘The 
objects of a child’s instruction should constantly be 
brought under its eyes. So Pestalozzi was careful to 
devise lessons on ‘objects,’ in which, by actual 
contact with the sense, the children were led to discern 
qualities which they afterwards described in words. 
‘To the young, the truth bare before the sight, palpa- 
ble to the touch, embodied in forms which the senses 
realise, has a charm which no mere words can convey, 
until they are recognized as the sign of the truth which 
the mind comprehends. In all that relates to the 
external world the best book is Nature, with an intelli- 
gent teacher. The master who neglects his oppor- 
tunities of satisfying the intelligence of his pupils on 









anything that can be made obvious to the sense, mus 
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be content to find that when his lessons rise to 
abstractions, he will be gazed upon by vacant faces, 
The mind will refuse a lively confidence in general 
truths when it has not been convinced of the existence 
of the particular facts from which they are derived.’* 
Thus, then, the teacher, having laid a foundation of 
fact apprehended and tested by the senses, advances 
from the known to the unknown, from the simple to 
the general, from the concrete to the abstract, never 
moving a step forward till the preceding foothold is 
secure,—and the pupil, following his guidance, and 
having no false steps to retrace, is enabled, without 
straining his faculties, to arrive at results which might 
otherwise have been difficult, or slow, or impossible 
of attainment. 

Lastly, Ad// education is imperfect without due atten- 
tion to the training and development of the physical 
powers. 

The faculties of the mind are often clouded by 
bodily disease or by confinement, or even by want of 
proper exercise. Hence the importance of providing 
suitable apparatus, and setting apart regular times, for 
gymnastic exercises ; of attending to ventilation, light, 
temperature, wholesome food, and proper clothing— 
it remained for the English Pestalozzianism of the 
future to add,—adore all, to cleanliness. 

Such, in rough outline, are the main features of the 
system of Pestalozzi, namely the development, natural, 
progressive, and harmonious, of the intellectual, moral, 
and physical powers, in an atmosphere of mutual 
trustfulness and simplicity, under the sunshine of 
sympathy and love. 

If it be asked, as it is fair to ask in the case of 
a man so respected and renowned, ‘what permanent 
benefits has Pestalozzi conferred upon mankind ?’ it 
may fairly be answered—first, that though he may not 
have been the actual discoverer of the great truths 
which he enunciated, they were, with him, the fruits of 
original research, and he was the first to popularise 
them, to bring them down to the public schoolroom, 
and apply them for the improvement of the masses, 
He is, therefore, justly entitled to be called the father 
of Poor School Education. Again, ‘he was the first 
to define fully and clearly the work of the schoolmaster, 
to give him the highest aim, and bid him measure 





* Sir James Shuttleworth, 
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his modes of education by it, to inspire him with 
the right spirit, and enable him to proceed in his work 
with all the certainty of the light of science, and give 
a reason for every part of his procedure.’* Once 


more, he called attention to the fact that education, to | 
be successful, must aim at assisting the natural expan- | 


sion of the innate powers of the mind, and this in their 
proper order of development ;—and that perception, 
being the earliest born of these powers, must be the 
first to be cultivated, Ifhe failed to see with sufficient 
clearness that some truths are in their nature axio- 
matic, self-evident, and intuitive, while some must 
rest on authority and the testimony of others, he did 
good service in making it clear that the great mass of 
human knowledge is undoubtedly derivable from 
observation, and only so far trustworthy, as it has been, 
or can be, tested and verified by experiment. Lastly, 
he inculcated by reiterated precept, and still more by 
example, an almost unlimited faith in the educative 
power of sympathy and trust, of love and patience and 
self-devotion. It is no exaggeration, but the literal 
truth, that he gave his life for the lambs of the flock. 

Tt would be easy enough to find faults in his views, 
and to call them, as some have done, unscientific, one- 
sided, and even mutually contradictory ; but those who 
have any acquaintance with the Elementary Schools of 
to-day will hardly need to be told how completely 
those views have interpenetrated our modern system, 
and how beneficial their influence upon it has been. 

Those results, indeed, it was not granted to Pestalozzi 
himself to see, Like the dying Lawgiver of Israel, he 
had led a younger generation to the borders of a 
Promised Land, into which he was not permitted him- 
self to enter,— and lay down to die amid the apparent 
collapse of all his undertakings. But he found his 
consolation in the unshaken hope of the wide future ex- 
pansion and dissemination of his ideas,—in the ‘ Pisgah- 
prospect’ of the rich inheritance which lay before 
those who had followed him faithfully through the stony 
wilderness of his disappointed career. There is, per- 
haps, nowhere to be found a more affecting memorial 
of a crushed and bleeding, but still indomitable faith, 
than the following passage from a letter of Pestalozzi's, 
which was found among the papers of a friend: ‘ Let 
me now for a moment forget my aim and -my labours, 
and abandon myself to the melancholy which comes 
over me when I remember that I still live, though I 
am no longer myself, I have lost everything, I have 
lost myself: nevertheless Thou, O Lord, hast preserved 
in me the longings of my life, and hast not shattered 
to pieces before my eyes the aim of my sufferings, as 
Thou hast shattered the aims of thousands who have 
corrupted themselves in their own ways. Thou hast 
preserved to me the work of my life in the midst of 
my own ruin, and hast caused to arise upon me in my 
hopeless declining age an évening brightness, and the 
sight of its loveliness outbalances the sufferings of my 
life. Lord, I am not worthy of the mercy and 
faithfulness which thou hast shown me. Thou alone 
hast had pity on the trampled worm; Thou alone 
hast not broken the bruised reed ; Thou alone hast not 
quenched the smoking flax ; and hast not to the latest 
period of my life, turned away Thy face from the 
offering, which from childhood, I have tried in vain to 
bring to the forsaken in the land.’ 

(The end.) 


© Mr. Dunning, 





The Glass of Water; or, Cause and Effect. 
(Comedy in Five Acts.) 
LE VERRE D’EAU; ou, LES EFFETS ET 
LES CAUSES. 
(Comédie en Cing Actes.) 


Act IV. 
Scene I. 
The Duchess, 


The Duchess. 


C’est inoui !... It is unheard of (wonderful)! 

Pour la premitre fois de sa For the first time in her life 
vie 

elle avait une volonté...une she had a will of her own. 
volonté réelle ! 

Faut-il ’attribuer aux talents Must I attribute it to the 
de Bolingbroke ?... tact of Bolingbroke ? 

Ou serait-ce déjd ascendant Or can it be that it is already 
de cette petite fille ? theascendancy ofthis little 

yirl ? 

(Dun air de mépris.) Ailons (With a look of contempt.) 
donc ! It cannot be ! 

(Apres un instant de silence.) (After a moment of silence.) 
Je le saurai!... I will know it. 

Enattendant et tout A I’heure, Meanwhile, and just now, 

en sortant de la chapelle oi: on coming out of the chapel 
toutes deux, in which we both, 

je crois, nous avons prié avec I believe, prayed with the 
le méme recueillement... same calmness, 

elle était seule... she was alone. 

Bolingbroke ct Abigail Bolingbroke and Abigail 
n’étaient plus 1a... were no longer there, 

et elle a résisté encore ! yet she still resisted 

et il a fallu employer les and I was obliged to employ 
grands moyens... powerful means. 

Ce bill pour le rappel des This bill forthe recall of the 
Stuarts... Stuarts -- 

J'ai promis I have promised 

quvil passerait aujourd’hui that it shall pass this very 
m4me & la Chambre... day the House— 

si le marquis partait...et j'ai if the Marquis set out—and 
ses passe-ports... I have his passports 

je les ai...pour demain seule- I have them— but only for 
ment... to-morrow. 

Vingt-quatre heures de plus, But twenty-four hours more 
peu importe ! are of little consequence, 

Mais tout en signant, But even while signing, 

la reine qui ne tient d rien... the Queen who has no per- 

severance in anything, 

pas méme a sa _ mauvaise not even in her ill-humour, 
humeur... 

a conservé avec moi still cherished against me 

un ton d’aigreur ct de séche- a tone of bitterness and 
resse coldness 

qui ne lui est pas ordinaire... = is not customary with 

er. 
Il y avait de ironic, du There was irony, vexation 
dépit... (spite), 
une colére secréte et con- secret and 
centrée anger 

qu'elle n’osait laisser éclater which she dared not suffer 
...( En réiant.) to explode. (Laughing.) 

Décidément, elle déteste sa Decidedly, she detests her 
favorite !... favourite ! 

je le sais, et c'est ce qui fait I know it, and it is that 
ma force !... which constitutes my 

strength. 

La faveur basée sur l'amour Favour based upon love is 
s’éteint bien vite !... quickly extinguished, 

mais quand elle lest sur la but when it is based upon 
haine... hatred 


Scéne I. 
La Duchesse. 
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cela ne fait qu’augmenter... _it only goes on increasing, _ The Duchess. 
et voila le secret’ de mon and that is the secret of my [vvement. [guichly. 


crédit... influence. 
Qui vient 1?...Ah! notre Who comes there? 
jeune officier. our young officer. 


Ah! 


Scéne VII. Scene VII. 
La Duchesse, Bolingbroke. The Duchess, Bolingbroke. 


* * * * * * * 


Bolingbroke. 


Bien entendu qu’en échange It being well understood 
that in exchange 
je vous en rendrai un autre I shall render you another 
plus grand encore... still greater— 
c’est notre seule maniére de that is our only manner of 
traiter ensemble ! treating together. 

Tout ’avantage pour vous... All the advantage for you, 
deux cents pour cent de two hundred per cent in- 
bénéfice.... terest — - 

comme pour mes dettes. as with my debts. 


The Duchess. 


Milord aurait-il encore inter- Has my lord perchance in- 
cepté ou acheté, quelque _ tercepted or bought some 
billet ?... note? 

Je le préviens que I warn him that 

jai pris des mesures géné- I have taken general and 
rales et définitives definite measures 

contre le retour d’un pareil against the return of such 


moyen. means. 

Jai plusieurs lettres char- I have several charming 
mantes letters 

de milady vicomtesse de of the Countess of Boling- 


Bolingbroke votre femme... 
(a demi-voix et en confidence) 


broke, your wife. 
(in a low voice and con- 


fidentially) 
je les ai obtenues de lord I obtained them from Lord 
Evandale... Evandale. 
Bolingbroke. 


[de méme et souriant. [the same and smiling, 


Au prix cofitant, sans doute ? At cost price, no doubt? 


7 he Duch ess, 


[avec colere. ) [angrily. 


Monsieur ! My lord! 


Bolingbroke. 


N’importe le moyen!...vous No matter by what means 
les avez... —you have them— 

et je ne prétends pas vous les and I do not wish to wrest 
ravir... them from you 

ni vous menacer en aucune nor to threaten you in any 
sorte !... way. 

au contraire, quoique latréve On the contrary, although 
soit expirée... the truce has expired, 

je veux agir comme si elle I wish to act as if it still 
durait encore, existed, 

et vous donner, dans votre and to give you, in your own 
intérét, un avis... interest, a piece of advice. 


The Duchess. 


[avec ironte. [¢ronically. 
Qui me sera agréable ? Which will be pleasing to 
me? 
Bolingbroke. | 
[souréant, [smntling. 


I do not think it will, 

and it is perhaps for that 
reason 

that I give it you. 

Vous avez (/n a low voice) You have 

a rival, 


Je ne le pense pas ! 
et c'est peut-Ctre pour cela 


que je vous le donne. 
(A demi-votx) 
une rivale | 








Que voulez-vous dire? What do you mean? 


Bolingbroke. 
Il y aune lady & la cour There is a lady at the court, 
une noble dame qui a des a noble lady, who has her 
vues sur le petit Masham. views concerning Master 
Masham. 
The proofs (you demand)— 
I have them. 


Les preuves, je les ai. 


Je sais ’heure, le moment, I know the hour, the 
moment, 
le signal du rendez-vous, and the signal for the ap- 
. pointment. 
The Duchess. 


[tremblante de colere. 
Vous me trompez... 


[‘rembling with anger. 
You are deceiving me. 


Bolingbroke. 
[froidement. [coldly. 
Je dis vrai... I speak the truth. 
aussi vrai que vous-méme It is as true as that you 
Yattendez ce soir yourself expect him this 
evening 
chez vous aprés le cercle de in your apartments after the 


la reine... Queen’s party (levee). 
The Duchess. 
O ciel! Oh heavens ! 
Bolingbroke. 


C’est ld, sans doute, ce que That is what, no doubt, your 
lon veut empécher... rival (/’on) wishes to pre- 
vent, 
car on tient A vous le dis- for a resolved to con- 
puter... ‘test him against you 
& lemporter sur vous... and carry the day against 
you, 
Adieu, madame. Adieu, Duchess. 
(11 veut sortir par la porte a (He is going out by the door 
gauche.) on the left.) 
The Duchess. 
[avec colere et le suivant [angrily following him 
jusque pris de la table qui to the table on the left. 
est a gauche, 


Ce ‘que vous disiez tout & What you said just now—-. 
rheure...le lieu... the place- - 

du rendez-vous?...le signal? of the rendezvous —the 
..-parlez !... signal ?—Speak ! 


Bolingbroke. 
[lui présentant la plume guwil [handing her the pen which 
prend sur la table. he takes from the table. 


Dés que vous aurez écrit The moment you have 
cette invitation au marquis __ written this invitation to 
de Torcy. the Marquis of Torcy. 

(La duchesse se met vivement (The Duchess hastily seats 
a la table.) herself at the table.) 

Invitation de forme et de An invitation merely for the 
convenance. sake of form and pro- 

priety, 

qui, en accordant au marquis which, while granting to the 
les égards marquis the regards 

et les honneurs qui lui sont and the honours which are 
diis, due to him, 

vous permet de rejeter ses permits you to reject his 
propositions proposals 

et de continuer la guerreavec and continue the war with 
lui... him 

comme avec moi... as well as with me. 

(Voyant que la lettre est (Seeing that the letter is 
cachetée, il sonne. sealed, he rings. 

Un valet.de pied parait. Il A footman appears towhom 
lui donne la lettre.) he gives the letter.) 
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Ce billet au marquis de Torcy This note to the Marquis of 
..-hdtel de ’Ambassade.... Torcy at the ambas- 
sadorial residence 

opposite the palace. 

(The footman goes off) 

He will have received it in 
five minutes, 


vis-h-vis le palais... 
(Le valet de pied sort.) 
I] aura dans cing minutes, 


Scéne VIII. 


Les mémes, Abigail va The same, 
ouvrir les portes du fond, 


Scene VIII, 


Abigail goes 
and opens the doors in 
the background. 
Paraissent la duchesse de Appear the Duchess _ of 
Marlborough et plusieurs Marlborough and several 
seigneurs de la cour ; lords of the court ; 
Bolingbroke entre aprés eux. Bolingbroke . enters 
them. 
Abigail va également ouvrir Abigail goes and opens also 
la porte A droite, the door on the right, 
dou sortent plusieurs de- through which appear se- 
moiselles d’honneur. veral maids of honour. 


The Queen. 


Qui ose ainsi, icetteheure... Who dares thus, at this 
dans mes appartemenis... hour, into my apartments! 

Ciel! la duchesse...Une pa- Heavens !- the Duchess— 
reille audace}.., such audacity ! 


The Duchess. 


[regardant autour d’elledans [looking rouflt the apart. 
lappartement. ment, 


Me sera pardonnéc par Votre Will be pardoned me by 
Majesté, your Majesty, 

car il s'agit dimportantes for it is a question of the 
nouvelles... most important news, 

doi dépend le de on which the safety of the 


Etat ! State depends, 
The Queen. 
[avec impatience. 
Lesquelles ? 


after 


salut 


[‘mpatiently., 
What news ? 


The Duchess. 


[evaminant toujours Tap-  [stell examining the room. 
partement. 


Des nouvelles qui mettent en News which stir up rumour 
rumeur... 
et agitent and excite the whole town. 
(A part, (Aside, looking at the 
balcon.) balcony.) 
Il ne peut tre que ld. (/7aut.) He can 
(Aloud.) 
Lord Marlboroughm’apprend Lord Marlborough informs 
que l’armée francaise me that the French army 
vient d’attaquer & Denain les has just attacked at Denain 
lignes du prince Eugéne, the lines of Prince Eugene 
et a remporté une victoire and gained a complete 
compléte. victory. 


tout la ville... 
regardant le 


only be there. 


Bolingbroke. 
[ frotdement. [coolly. 
That is true. 


The Duchess. 
[courant a la fenéitre. Abi- [running to the window. 
gail fait quelques pas Abigail takes a few steps 
pour la retenir et se trouve to prevent her and finds her- 
ainst placée entre la self placed between the 
duchesse et la reine. Duchess and the Queen. 


Tenez.,.entendez-vous lescris Listen! Do you hear the 
furieux de ce peuple |... furious shouts of the 
people ? 


C’est vrai! 


Bolingbroke. 
Qui demande la paix |... Who clamour for peace, 





The Duchess. 
[gui vient douvrir la fenétre, (whohas justopened thewin- 
et poussant un cri. dow and uttering a cry. 


Masham... Ah! Mr. Masham—in the 
Queen’s apartment ! 


Ah!  monsieur 
dans Vappartement de la 
reine !.., 


The Queen, 


[@ part, et voyant F - wed [aside, and seeing Masham 
fasham. come forth. 


I am undone (it is all over 
with me). 


Abigail. 
[das a la reine. [/ow fo the Queen. 


Non...je Pespére!... No, I hope not! 
(Tombant a ses genoux.) (Falling on her knees.) Par- 
Grice, madame!...grace!.... don, madam, pardon, 
cest moi qui a votre insu... it is] who, unknown to you, 
Pavais regu cette nuit... —~ received him here this 
night. 


The Duchess. 
[avec coldre. [angrily. 
Quelle audace!...Vous osez What audacity. You dare 
soutenir.., assert— 
Abigail. 
[daissant les yeux. 
La vérité ! 


C’est fait de moi ! 


[/owering her eyes. 
The truth ! 


Masham. 
[s'inclinant, [dowing. 
Que sa Majesté nous punisse Let her Majesty punish us 
tous deux ! oth, 


The Queen. 
[as a Bolingbroke. 
Bolingbroke, sauvez-nous ! 


Bolingbroke. 
[savangant vers les seigneurs [advancing towards the lords 
de la cour of the court 
gui sont dans le fond et pre- who are in the background 
nant le milieu du thédtre. and taking the middle of 
the stage. 
Permettez!...J’ai \vous dire... Allow me. I have a few 
words to say to you— 
The Duchess. 
[s'adressant a Bolingbroke. [addressing Bolingbroke. 
Et moi...Je demanderai A And I also—I would ask his 
milord, comment un pri- lordship, how (it happens 
sonnier that) a prisoner 
confié & sa garde est libre en confided to his charge is at 
ce moment, this moment 
et par quel motif? free, and for what reason? 


Bolingbroke. 
[se sournant vers lassemblée[ turning towards the assembly. 


Un motif auquel vous auriez A reason-to which you all 
tous cédé comme moi, would have yielded as I 
id 


[low to Rolingbroke. 
Bolingbroke, save us ! 


milords ! monsieur Masham My lords, Mr. Masham 


m’a demandé, asked me, 
sur sa parole et sur son hon- on his word of honour and on 
neur de gentilhomme, his honour as a nobleman, 
la permission, de faire ses permission to bid farewell to 
adieux & Abigail Churchill, Abigail Churchill, his wife, 
sa femme ! . 


The Queen and the Duchess. 


[foussant un cri. [uttering a cry, 


0 ciel Oh, heavens ! 
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The Queen. 
[avec agitation. [agtéatedly. 

Messieurs ... (Leur faisant Gentlemen (signing to them 
signe de § éloigner.) to retire.) 

Un instant...je vous prie!... One moment, I pray you. 

(dls séloignent tous de quel- (All retire some steps ; 
gues pas ; 

la reine reste seule sur le The Queen remains alone in 
devant du thédire avec front of the stage with 
Bolingbroke.) Bolingbroke.) 


The Queen. 
[a demi-voix. 
Ah, qu’avez-vous fait?... 


[in a low tone, 
Oh! what have you done? 


Bolingbroke. 
[de méme. [the same. 


Vous m’avez dit de vous You asked me to save you. 
sauver... 
(A la reine qui ne peut (To the Queen, who cannot 
cacher son Emotion.) conceal her emotion.) 
Allons, ma_ souveraine...et Courage, my Sovereign, and 
puis, besides, 
fallait-il laisser déshonorer could you allow such dis- 
cette jeune fille honour to fall on that 
young girl 
qui venait de se dévouer pour who had just sacrificed her- 
Votre Majesté ? self for your Majesty? 
The Queen. 
[avec courage et comme ayant (courageously, and as if 
pris sa résolution. having formed her reso- 
lution. 
Non...(ademi-voix) dites-leur No—(én a Jow voice) tell 
d’approcher. them to approach. 
(Bolingbroke fait un signe; (Bolingbroke makes a sign: 
Abigail et Masham, Abigail and Masham, 


* gui sétaient tenus a Cécart, who had kept at a distance, 


Lavancent timidement.) advance timidly.) 


The Queen. 
[avec émotion et avotx basse [with emotion, and in a low 
a Abigail. voice to Abigail. 
Abigail...ce que vous venez Abigail, what you have just 
dentendre... heard— 
il faut que cela soit...ne le it must be so—do not say no. 
démentez pas... 
Encore cette preuve de dé- This one more proof of your 
vofiment...et mareconnais- devotion—and my grati- 


sance... bas tude, ’ 
mon amitié vous sont & jamais my friendship are for ever 
acquises... yours. 
Abigail. 


[a da reine, avec épanchement. [to the Queen, with effusion. 
Ah! madame...si vous Ah! madam, if you knew— 
saviez... 
Bolingbroke. 
[/ui coupant la parole. 
Silence !... Hush! 
(4/ fait un signe a Masham (He makes asign toMasham 
gui adson tour Ssavance pres who in his turn advances to 
de la reine.) the Queen.) 


The Queen. 
Quant & vous, Masham... As for you, Masham— 


[cutting her short. 


Bolingbroke. 
[das a Masham. [ow fo Masham. 
Refusez ! Refuse ! 
The Queen. 
Je sais que d’autres idées, 1 know that other ideas, 
peut-¢tre... perhaps— 


mais, par le dévoiment que but, by the devotion which 
vous lui portez... you bear her— 
votre reine vous ledemande,., your Queen asks it of you. 












Masham. 


Moi, madame... I, madam— 


The Queen, 
Elle vous l’ordonne. She commands you. 
(Tous deux sinclinent et pas- (Both of them bow and pass 
sent a droite du thédtre.) to the right of the stage.) 
The Queen. 
[s'adressant aux personnes de [addressing the people of the 


la cour court 
et prenant le milieit du thédtre. and taking the middle of 
the stage. 


Milords et messieurs, My lords and gentlemen, , 

les graves événements que the grave events which the 
madame la duchesse Duchess 

vient de nous apprendre has just communicatéd to us 

vont. hater des mesures will hasten measures 

que nous méditions depuis which we contemplated long 
longtemps. ago. . 

Sir Harley, comte d’Oxford, Sir Harley, Earl of Oxford, 
et lord Bolingbroke, and Lord Bolingbroke, , 

mes nouveaux ministres, my new ministers, 

vous expliqueront demain nos will explain to you our in- 


intentions. tentions. 

Nous rappelons milordducde We recall the Duke of 
Marlborough Marlborough 

dont le talent et les services whose skill and_ services 
deviennent désormais inu- become henceforth of no 
tiles, use, : 

et, décidée A une paix hono- and (having) decided on an 
rable, honourable peace, 


nous entendons que, dans le it is our pleasure (en/endons) 
plus bref délai, that, with the shortest 


delay, 
les conférences s’cuvrent & the Conferences should open 
Utrecht, at Utrecht, 
entre nos plénipotentiaires et between our plenipoten- 
ceux de la France. tiaries and those of 
France. 
Bolingbroke, 


[gui est placé a droite [ placed on the right 
entre Masham et Abigail, between Masham and 
bas a Abigail. Abigail, in a low tone to 
Abigail. 
Eh bien, Abigail...mon Well, Abigail, is not my 
systéme n’a-t-il pas raison? | system right? 
Lord Marlborough renversé The Duke of Marlborough 
...’Europe pacifiée... overthrown, Europe pa- 
cified. 
Masham, , 
[dud remetiant les papiers que [giving him the a ots the 
la reine a signés, Queen has signed. 


Bolingbroke, ministre ! Bolingbroke, minister ! 


Bolingbroke. 
Et tout cela, grace 4 un verre And all that, thanks to ‘A 
d'eau ! * Glass of Water,’ 
( The end.) 
—_— —- 


Model Essays for Pupil Teachers. 


BY C. J. DAWSON, B.A,, 
Ex-Tresident of the NU.E.T. 


VII. 
Amonc the exercises in Composition at an examination 
subjects of a familiar nature are often given in the 
broadest and most general terms. ‘Thus the candidate 
may be asked to write an essay on ‘ Railways,’ ‘ the 
Post Office,’ ‘the Electric Telegraph,’ ‘ Strikes,’ or 
‘Newspapers.’ One advantage attending the choice of 
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a subject of this character is that every one who is 
able to enter for an examination at all must be able to 
write something about the matter. But to many 
persons the extent of the subject constitutes a difficulty. 
To deal with it in anything like a complete or 
exhaustive manner in an examination paper is out of 
the question ; and even in the work of preparing for 
an examination the student would not be likely to find 
time or opportunity for writing essays on so extensive 
a scale. Exhaustive treatment of any suject of this 
kind would require a volume. 


Under these circumstances the candidate or student 
may adopt either of two courses. He may choose to 
consider the subject from some special point of view 
suggested by his own previous knowledge or expe- 
rience, or he may treat the matter in a general way, 
touching lightly on several points connected with the 
subject, If he chooses the former plan, he should at 
the outset state the limitation he proposes to place 
upon the subject in his treatment of it. Thus, if the 
subject of his essay be ‘ Newspapers? he may consider 
them historically and trace the growth of the press ; or 
he may adopt the explanatory method and show what 
newspapers are, what they contain, and what purposes 
they serve ; or again, he may treat of the production 
of newspapers, the literary work of editors and 
reporters, the manual and mechanical work of printing, 
folding, and so on; he may make a special point of 
the varities of newspapers, the dailies, weeklies, general 
newspapers, local newspapers, trade, class and pro- 
fessional papers ; or he may consider the influence of 
newspapers on society, or on the individual reader. 

We propose to complete this paper with a specimen 
essay on ‘ Newspapers,’ adopting the more general 
treatment, and taking the above suggestions for various 
aspects of the subject as a sort of outline to work upon. 
In this way the student may see how the amplification 
of any one portion might serve to make an essay of a 
special character, and the candidate may observe that 
with a little modification a single division of the essay 
might in itself serve to comply with the requirement 
of some examination where only a short time is 
available for producing an essay. 


NEWSPAPERS, 


Newspapers are distinctly a feature of modern 
civilised life. Before the invention of printing 
newspapers could not exist, and for a long time after 
they did not. It used to be said that the oldest 
English Newspaper was the ‘ English Mercurie,’ bear- 
ing date 1588, and giving an account of the Spanish 
Armada; but it has since been proved that the 
numbers of this paper were forgeries of a later date. 
Various newspapers were published in the reign of 
James I, but they appeared at irregular intervals. In 
the Stuart period a considerable development took 
place, and newspapers, or news letters, as they were 
often called, became regular publications, ‘The 
Spectator’ of Steele and Addison, ‘ The Tatler,’ and 
‘the Rambler’ of Doctor Johnson, give us some idea of 
the family newspaper of the early part of the eighteenth 
century. In these, however, political controversy was 
for the most part expressly avoided. It was not till the 
time of the American war of Independence, rather 
more than a hundred years ago, that the newspaper 
assumed anything approaching its present character. 
‘Then, though consisting of only four pages, it became, 








as Cowper calls it in his poem ‘ The Task,’ ‘a busy 
map of life. Then the ‘Morning Chronicle,’ the 
‘Morning Post,’ and the ‘Times’ began their career, 
The abolition of the newspaper stamp, of the tax on 
advertisements, and later of the paper duty, have in 
the present century combined with the progress of 
mechanical science and the increased facilities for 
communication to make newspapers more numerous 
and more influential. 


What a modern newspaper is, can be best understood 
by examining one. When we hastily glance over a 
column or two during the morning meal, we rarely 
reflect on the mass of matter it contains, Indeed we 
often say with a tone of disappointment: ‘there is 
nothing in the paper this morning.’ But it is worth 
while to think that a number of the ‘ Times’ which 
not unfrequently consists of 20 folic pages, or 120 
columns of type, contains something like half as much 
reading as the Bible ; and even some of our provincial 
papers contain sometimes in one issue as much matter 
as would fill an octavo volume of 400 pages. The 
greater part of this is of necessity passed over by the 
individual reader as not concerning him: but the 
various ‘portions appeal strongly to different classes 
of people. The columns of advertisements, usually 
arranged according to subject, attract the attention 
of those who are looking out for what they need. 
News of the money markets is sought by financiers, of 
shipping and trade markets by merchants, and of 
political events and foreign affairs by public men and 
thoughtful citizens, For the general reader the 
summary of news, the leading articles, and the reported 
speeches of eminent men are perhaps the most 
attractive and useful parts of the newspaper. The 
records of crime and sporting intelligence have, alas, 
too great an attraction for multitudes of men. 

Though the newspaper has become so much larger, 
and its contents more multifarious than when Cowper 
wrote, his description of the weekly newspaper is still 
appropriate, and the passage with which he closes it 
still forms a fitting reflection :— 

‘Tis pleasant through the loop-holes of retreat 
To peep at such a world ; to see the stir 

Of the great Babel, and not feel the crowd ; 
To hear the roar she sends through all her gates 
At a safe distance, where the dying sound 

Falls a soft murmur on the uninjured ear.’ 

The main purpose of the newspaper is of course to 
give information, and this purpose is amply accom- 
plished, In the letters of foreign correspondents we 
have some of the most real knowledge of geography it 
is possible to attain without the expense and inconve- 
nience of personal travel. In its leading articles we 
have often the widest survey of current history, and 
the most minute analysis of our social system, its 
constant elements, its changing forms, and its passing 
incidents, In the reports of public speeches we may 
read the weightiest words of our great statesmen, men 
of letters, scientific savants and divines, Containing 
such material as this, the newspaper does more than 
give information—it is a great agent in the formation 
and guidance of public opinion. In this object its 
success is perhaps in many respects more qualified 
from the diverse points of view which different news- 
papers place before their readers, and especially from 
the unfortunate fact that so many journals seem to be 
so thoroughly and inextricably bound up with political 
partisanship, 
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Something should be said of the means by which 
the enormous number of newspapers is produced 
and distributed. It would be difficult without much 
inquiry to show how large is the number of persons 
concerned in this work, The preparation of matter 
or ‘copy’ for the paper employs many men of the 
keenest intellect who work as reporters, correspon- 
dents, leader writers, and editors, Many eminent 
authors have had a considerable part of their training 
for the highest literary work as reporters and writers 
for the press; and many interesting and valuable 
books have been made by collecting series of 
articles, letters, or essays from the public newspapers. 
Dr. Russell’s Diary of the Crimean War, Mr. Forbes’s 
Correspondence on the Franco-German War and Mr, 
Sale’s Narratives of Travel may be mentioned, though 
there are many others equally meritorious. 

A noteworthy circumstance about much of the 
newspaper writing is that it is written under such 
circumstances as makes great speed essential. When 
important debates are going on in the House of 
Commons, it often happens that a conclusion has not 
been arrived at till three o’clock in the morning or 
later, and by six not only are the important speeches 
printed and the result announced, but a leading article, 
founded on the debate and its conclusion, is written 
and sent forth at the same time. 

The same characteristic of expedition must obvi- 
ously belong to the mechanical work of producing a 
newspaper, for hundreds of thousands of copies have 
to be issued a very short time after ‘ going to press.’ 
Such results can only be achieved by wonderful 
organisation and the careful employment of all the 
resources of mechanism and industry. 

In the case of some newspapers, as those published 
once a week, this haste is of course unnecessary. But 
all the daily morning and evening papers must be 
produced at high pressure ; and of these there are as 
many as twelve in London, and one or more in every 
large town in the kingdom. To show the great variety 
of newspapers we need do no more than mention, 
that, apart from the daily and weekly papers of a 
general character, there is scarcely a trade or calling 
which has not one or more journals devoted to its 
interests, and that many papers are also issued which 
appeal particularly to the literary, scientific and religi- 
ous sections of the community, 

A great deal might be said about the influence of 
the press on society. Suffice it now to say that 
doubtless for the most part it has been good ; for it 
tends to the spread of knowledge, and so to the 
development of sound opinions. ‘The greatness of its 
social influence scarcely needs attestation, but this 
is afforded by the proverbial name of the newspaper 
press as the Fourth Estate of the Realm, 

The influence of newspapers on the individual 


character of readers is not so easily dealt with, Mr. 


Cobden is credited with the opinion that a single copy 
of the ‘Times’ was worth the whole of Thucydides’ 
Histories as an educational instrument. If in the 
comparison we regard only the amount of information 
contained and implied, and the long study necessary 
to comprehend the vast variety of topics included, 
there might be found some slight but hardly sufficient 
ground whereon to rest such an opinion. __ It is true that 
there is scarcely a branch of human knowledge on 
which the daily newspaper would not give us aid, if it 
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were thoroughly studied, But the information it 
contains is so great and so various, and at the same 
time so scattered and so fragmentary that it is almost 
useless for promoting the systematic acquirement of 
knowledge. Much of the writing in a newspaper is 
wonderfully good, but haste must have a detrimental 
effect on a large part. The inflated style of the 
penny-a-liner is quite proverbial, and although too 
much abuse may have been heaped on the heads of 
the reporters it cannot be denied that there is in the 
columns of the newspaper a decided leaning towards 
the use of long and high-sounding words, and stiffly- 
framed sentences, often with little meaning ; and that 
altogether the language lacks that strength which it 
can only gain by being terse and simple. 


From these considerations we may conclude that 
the constant and exclusive reading of the daily news- 
paper is likely to lead by its frequent examples to 
familiarity with, and unconsious imitation of, the faults 
of stilted language and slipshod style ; it will encourage 
aptness of thought and readiness of speech, but will 
also help to form desultory habits of mental action ; 
and it will load the mind with a mass of miscellaneous 
knowledge which may be cyclopzdic, but will surely 
bé chaotic. 


There are moral effects also to be regarded. It 
may be feared that knowingness and indiflerentism, a 
craving for sensation and party bitterness are all to 
some extent encouraged by much that we read in 
newspapers. In view of this it is desirable that we 
should read our newspapers with moderation and 
discrimination. Let’ us resolutely shun those parts 
that have no real and essential bearing, but which may 
have a very mischievous effect, on our lives—the gossip, 
the scandal, the sensations, the party squabbles, the 
betting lists. Let us turn rather to the descriptive 
letters from abroad which abound in useful facts, and 
to the speeches of great men on lofty themes, 
Especially let us limit the time which we devote to 
newspaper reading, and refuse to let the newspaper 
become the master of our time and thoughts. So 
may its influence on our own character and indirectly 
on that of others be for good and not evil. 


( To be continued.) 


—o —_ 


Tests in Mental Arithmetic. 


STANDARD I, 


1. What is the sum of 7 times 4 and 2? 30. 

2, How much would 30 oranges cost at 3 a penny? 
10d. 
3. What would they cost at 4 a penny? 74d. 

4. What change would you get out of a florin ? 

1s, 44d. 

5. How many pounds of sugar at 4d, a lb, could 
you get for a florin ? 6. 
6. How many florins make a sovereign ? 10, 
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7. A farmer had 30 sheep. He sold a dozen; how 


many had he left ? 18, 
8. How many months are there in 3 years? 36. 
9. How many days are there in 3 weeks ? 21. 


10. If a boy get a penny a day, how much will he 
receive in 3 weeks ? 1s. gd. 


18. How many halfpennies could he get for this 


amount ? 42. 
12, How much more does he want to make half-a- 
crown ? gd. 
SranDarp II, 
1, Multiply 6 by itself. and halve it. 18, 
2. What would 18lbs,-of sugar cost at 3d, a Ib. ? 
4s. 6d, 
3. If I gave two half-crowns what change should I 
receive ? 6d. 


4. If 12 marbles cost 3d,, how many can I get for 
a shilling ? 48. 

5. How many can I get for half-a-crown? 120, 
6. ‘To how many boys could I give 8 each? 15. 
7. How many times can 9 be taken from 450? 

50. 


8, What would 50 balls cost at 2d. each ? 
8s. 4d. 


9. What change would be received out of half-a- 
sovereign ? 1s, 8d, 


10, How many 14d, books can you get for a florin ? 


16, 
11. How many farthings are there in a florin ? 

96. 
12. How many lbs, are there in 2 stone? 28, 


STaNDARD III, 
1. How many pence are there in 76 farthings ? 
19. 


2. How many shillings are there in go farthings ? 
1s, 104d, 


3. What would 8 Ibs. of beef cost at 8d. a Ib. ? 


, 58. 4d. 

4. What is the half of 5s. 4d. ? 2s, 8d, 

5. How many lbs. are there in § cwt. ? 56. 
6. What would 56 articles cost at a halfpenny each ? 

2s. 4d. 

7. What is the quarter of 2s. 4d. ? 7d. 


8. What is 7 times }? 5}. 

9. How many half-crown books can you get for 
A5? 4°. 
10. How many shillings are there in £8}? 170. 

11. How many threepenny pieces can you get for 
Qs. ? 36. 
12, How many gallons are there in 36 pints? 
42: 








STANDARD IV, 


168, 


2. How many more are required to make a quarter 


1. How many halfpence are there in 7s. ? 


of a thousand ? 82. 
3. Ifa sheep cost £2 15s., what would four cost ? 
Au. 

4. If five sheep cost #11, what would one cost ? 
£2 4s. 

5. What would 15 slates cost at 24d. each ? 

3s. 14d, 

6. What change would you get out of a crown ? 
1s, 104d, 


% How many tops at 14d. each could you get for 


that amount ? 15. 
8. Reduce £1 3s. gd. to pence. 285. 
g. What would 285 articles cost at 4s. each. 

A5i7- 
10, } of 72 — lof 35. 2. 


11. A peck of flour cost 1s, 9d.; what is the price 
per bushel ? 78. 
12, What would it cost per quarter. £2 16s. 


STANDARD V. 


1. What is the cost of 3 acres at £1 15s. per rood? 
21. 
2. If one article cost half-a-crown, what would 792 
cost ? 499- 
3. dof £1 + 4 of a guinea + } of a crown, 
13S. 
4. If 3 articles cost 13s., what would 7 cost? 
LI 10s, 4d. 
5. If 6 men can mow a field in 27 days, how many 
men could mow it in 9 days? 18, 
6. Take } from the sum of } and }. qs 
7. If I can go ,', of a journey in 3 days, how long 
would it take to go the remainder ? 33 days. 
8. If ,4, of a post is in the ground, and 7 yds. 1 ft. 
above ground, what is the length of the post ? 
8 yards, 
1 


g. What part of 8 yards is yd. 1 ft. ? }. 

10. What is the interest on £400 for 3} years at 
34 per cent. ? 449: 

11. Find the amount of £150 for 6 years at 44 per 
cent, A190 105. 


12. If a profit of 10 per cent, be charged on an 
article costing 7s. 6d., what is the selling price ? 
8s. 3d. 


SraNDARDS VI, AND VII. 


1. What fraction of a florin is ,'; of a sovereign ? 
2. Express it as a decimal. 83. 
3. Multiply *45 by ‘08. "036. 
4. Divide *45 by ‘08. 5'625. 
5. What fraction of a stone is } lb.? “vt 
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6. Town }of a ship. If I sell } of my share for 
4,500, what is the value of the ship ? £10,000, 

7. What is the value of ’, of the ship ? 

£5,833 6s. 8d, 

8. What is the interest on £75 for 3 years at 3 per 
cent. ? £6 15s. 

9. If goods costing £75 be sold for £100, — is 
the gain per cent. ? 

10. I bought a horse for £40, and sold it for 5a ; 
what did I lose per cent. ? 

11, What ought I to have sold it for to gain oy per 
cent P £42 105. 

12, What sum of money will gain #14 in a year at 
4 per cent, ? 435°. 


Scene Gian 


Quarterly Arithmetical Tests. 


STANDARD I.—First QUARTER, 


s. 736 
204 


3- 859 
312 


SECOND QUARTER. 


2. 527 
493 


215 
8 


THIRD QUARTER. 


79 2. 
593 

84 
962 - 413 
= 39 


670 
192 


STANDARD II.—First QuaRTER, 


. 58 + 7,603 +9 + 98,047 + 316 + 4,520. 
- 69,427 X 38. 

. Take 78,609 from 85,014. 

. 29.; 34d.; 59d. 


SECOND QUARTER. 


1. Divide 35,345 by 5. 

2, 47,058 X 691. 

3. John had sixty-nine marbles. 
forty, and bought two dozen, 

4. 75d.; 86d.; 107d. 


Write the answer in words. 


He lost 18, sold 
How many has he ? 


THIRD QUARTER, 
. Multiply 38, 796 by 7,050. 
. 71,903 = 8. 
. From the product of 406 and 604 take 460. 
. 92d.; 118d.; 139d. 


STANDARD III,—First QuarTeEr, 


1. Divide 60,628 by 92. 
2. A boy had a bag of marbles. 
g each, and had 78 left. 


He gave 14 boys 
How many had he at first ? 





3. Divide one hundred thousand and twenty by 
one hundred and thirty-seven, 

4. What number multiplied by 78 will give the 
same product as 1,170 multiplied by 49 ? 


SECOND QUARTER. 


1, Find the difference between £6,075 18s. 5}d. 
and £10, 704 13s. 119d. 

2. A luggage train travels 342 miles in 19 hours, 
and a passenger train 595 miles in 17 hours. How 
many miles an hour does one train travel more than 
the other ? 


3. 478 16s. 73d. + £5 128. 44d. + £301 19s. 8d. 
+ 158 g}d. + £84 10s 11}d. + £6 8s. 53d. 

4. A gentleman had £2,000. He bought a house 
for £765 1os., and land for £219 12s, 6d, How 
much had he left P 


THIRD QUARTER. 


1. Add fifty-thousand one hundred and eighty-six 
pounds thirteen shillings and sevenpence halfpenny, 
eight thousand nine hundred and fifty-two pounds 
seventeen shillings and eleven pence farthing, nine 
hundred and seven pounds fourteen shillings and 
eight pence three farthings, seven thousand three 
hundred and nineteen pounds sixteen shillings and 
ten pence, and thirty-eight thousand and: sixty-five 
pounds eleven shillings and nine pence three farthings, 

2. The population of a town is 35,880, of which 
one sixth are children. How many schools could be 
filled reckoning 460 children for each school ? 

3. Take nineteen thousand seven hundred and thirty 
pounds nineteen shillings and eight pence three 
farthings from thirty thousand and six pounds eight 
shillings and seven pence halfpenny. 

4. A baker made 420 buns. He sold 258 at a 
penny each, and the remainder at twoa penny. How 
much did he get for all ? 


STANDARD IV,—First QuaARTER. 


1. £75 16s, 11}d. X 34. 
2. A man saves 3s. 10d. a week, How much could 


he save in three years, reckoning 52 weeks in a year? 


3. Divide twenty thousand pounds by 476. 
4. Add together 365 shillings, 365 sixpences and 
365 pence, 


SECOND QUARTER, 


1. Reduce 76 sq. yds. 5 ft. 129 inches to square 
inches, 

2. A pig weighs 13 stone 1o lbs, 
it at 54d. per Ib, 

3. How many minutes are there in a leap year ? 

4. A tub of butter was sold for £8 10s. If butter 
was 1s, 3d, per Ib., how much did the tub contain ? 


Find the value of 


THIRD QUARTER. 


; A milkman sells 19} gallons daily. 

seas does he sell in a fortnight ? 

2. How many ounces added to 809 oz. will make 
14 tons? 

3. What would a catch of seventy thousand herrings 
be worth at 5 for 3d.? 

4. How many hurdles, each 4 ft. 9 in. long, could 
be made out of a fence 6 miles 5 fur. 8 po. in length ? 


How many 
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STANDARD V.— First QUARTER. 


1. Find the value of 702 articles at 17s, 8}d. each. 

2. What is the cost of 19 qrs. 2 bus. 3 pks. at 
£5 108. per quarter ? 

3. How much is required to pay 2,873 men 
£3 14s. 10d, each ? 


4. How much coal will an engine consume in 47 
days, if it use 17 cwt, 15 Ibs, daily? 


SECOND QUARTER. 
1. A girl saves 6s. 5d. in seven weeks. 
will it take her to save #5 10s. ? 
2. Bill:— 
150 eggs at 8d. per dozen; 


How long 


134 Ibs. 
17 Ibs, 
} cwt, 
65 Ibs. 


at 44d. per Ib. ; 
at64d. per Ib. ; 
at 87d. per Ib. ; 
at 23s. 4d. per cwt. 


3. What is the value of 59 reams 12 quires 17 
sheets of paper at 30s. per ream P 

4. How many lbs, of butter at 1s. 4d. per Ib. are 
worth 1 cwt, 2 qrs. 24 lbs, of cheese at 9$d per lb. ? 


TuHirpd QUARTER. 


1. How much less is 4 than 7? 
2. Find the sum of 2, 2, 3, and 2. 
. Make out a bill for :— 
30 knives at 16s, per dozen ; 
2 dozen spoons at 1s. gd. each; 
2 sets of dish covers at 3 guineas per set ; 
19 stair rods at #1 7s. 6d. per dozen ; 
75 carpet nails at 3s. 6d, per hundred, 
4. Take } + § from § + 3. 


SranpARD VI.—First QUARTER. 


. What must be added to 4}§ to make 9}}? 
. Simplify :—(7}—%) + (6-35). 
3. Divide *388206 by 4875, and subtract ‘078592 
from the quotient. 


4. Reduce 783 and ‘916 to vulgar fractions in 
their lowest terms, 


SECOND QUARTER. 


1, Find the value of .v in this proportion :— 
on 38 t: 4} : §t. 

2. If £1 17s. 6d, be paid for mowing 7} acres, 
what should be paid for mowing 29 ac. 3 ro. 15 po. ? 

3. Find the value of ‘0068 of a ton, and add to it 
*768 of a Ib, 

4. If £7 16s. 8d. be divided between a man and 
a woman, and the woman gets half as much again as 
the man, what is the man’s share ? 


THIRD QUARTER. 


1, What is the amount of £736 15s. for 5} years 
at 34 per cent, ? 

2, From a cistern 7 full 40 gallons are drawn; 30 
gallons are then added, and it is found to be 3 full. 
How much does the cistern hold ? 

3. In what time will £520 gain £93 12s, at 6 per 
cent, ? 

4. After paying an income tax of 7d, in the pound, 
a gentleman has £815 10s, left, Find his income. 





STANDARD VII.—FirstT QUARTER. 


1. What is the insurance on £5,790 at 3 per cent. ? 

2. 16 horses can be kept 15 days for #24; how 
long will 20 horses be kept for 437 ? 

3. What sum will amount to 4803 17s. 6d. in 2} 
years at 4} per cent. ? 

4. If £60 gain £3 5s. in 7 months, how much will 
£245 gain in 9 months? 


SECOND QUARTER. 


1. A, B, and C are three pipes connected with a 
cistern, A can fill it in 50 minutes, B can fill it in an 
hour, whilst C can empty it in 40 minutes. _If all be 
opened together, in what time will the cistern be full? 

2. If I mix 7$ lbs. of tea at 3s. 6d. per Ib., 5 Ibs. at 
2s. gd, per Ib., 3} Ibs at 2s. 4d. per Ib., and 2 
Ibs. at 1s, 11d. per Ib, what is the value per Ib, of 
the mixture ? 

3. At what rate per cent. must £390 be invested, 
so that in 5 months it will amount to £397 6s. 3d.? 

4. What is the average yearly rent of 8 houses, two 
of which are let at £25 a year, one at 30 guineas a 
year, three at 7s, 6d. per week, and two at 6s. 3d, per 
week ? 


THIRD QUARTER. 


1. A flock of eighty thousand sheep increases 
annually at the rate of 5 per cent, What will be the 
number at the end of 3 years? 

2. If by selling an article for £35 3s. 4d. I gained 
54 per cent., what would it have been sold for if I had 
lost 5 per cent, ? 

3. If the wages of a man is twice that of a boy, 
and 7 men and 5 boys earn £23 15s. in 10 days, find 
a man’s wages per day. 

4. A farmer’s rent is £180, and his landlord accepts 
£168 15s. What percentage does the landlord 
remit ? 


ANSWERS, 


STANDARD I, 
First. SECOND. Turrb. 
613. 893. 1,669. 
532. 34 473. 
547- 207. 374 
12; 213 20, 363 42; 32. 16; 48; 55. 
STANDARD II, 
FIrsT. SECOND. 
110,553. 7,069, 
2,635,226 32,517,078. 
6,405. 35 marbles, 
2s. §d.; 2s. 101.; 4s. 11d. 63. 3d.; 7s, 2d. ; Ss. rid. 
Tuirp. 
273,511,800, 3+ 244,764. 
8,987 +7. 4. 7s. 8d.3; 9s. 10d.3; 11s, 7d. 
STANDARD IIL. 
First. SECOND. THIRD. 
6509. £4,628 15s. 64d. £105,432 14s. 11 fd. 
204 marbles, 17 miles, 13 schools. 
730 + 10, Lays 3s. 11d. 10,275 8s, ro}d. 
735. £1,014 17s. 6d. Ai 8s. 3d, 
STANDARD IV, 
FIRST. SECOND. 
£2,578 15s. 10}d, 99,345 sq. in. 
£29 18s. £4 8s. 
£42 Os. 4d, + 16d. 527,040 min. 
£28 17s. 11d, I cwt. 24 Ibs. 
Tuiry, 
2,184 pints. 3. £175. 
§2,951 oz. 4. 7,392 hurdks, 
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STANDARD V.—FIrRsT. 


£622 §s. 104d. 
£106 7s. 9d 


3. £10,749 16s. 2d. 
4- 42 tons § cwt. 1 qr. 5 lbs. 


SECOND. 


2 years 16 weeks. 


8s. 4d. + 5s. Ofd. + 9s. 24d. + £1 0s. Sd. + 138. 65d. 


= £2 16s. 63d 


THIRD, 


52 


I $f} 


£2 + £228. + £6 6s. + £2 3s. Ofd. “+ 28. 7}d. = 


14s 2d, 
tr 


STANDARD VI. 


First, 


113 
144° 
2}. 


"00104 


$$5 4h 


SECOND. 


THIRD. 
£878 us. 53d. 
48 gallons, 


3 os rs. 
£340. 


STANDARD VII. 


First. 

£36 38. 9d. 
18} days. 
£726 13s. 4d. 
£17 ts, 3d. 


SECOND. 

thr. 25$ min. 

2s. 10} $d. 

v4 per cent, 5s. 
21 Is. 3d. 


THIRD, 


92,610 sheep. 
£31 10s, 


6} per cent, 


—o—— 


Seanne 0’ Arce, by Lamartine. 


JEANNE D’ARC, 


On efit dit 

que c’était le dernier assaut 

quelle donnait elle-méme a 
sa fortune. 

Le duc d’Alencon, 

tremblant de perdre en elle 

lame et la foi d’armée, 


fut forcé d’accourir lui-méme 
et de ’enlever dans les bras 


de ses soldats du champ de 
carnage 

out elle voulait mourir. 

La nuit couvrait les murs et 
la plaine. 

Les généraux du roi firent 

silencieusement retirer 
troupes. 

Pour dérober leurs pertes 


les 


aux regards des Parisiens 


quand le jour viendrait, 

ils relevérent les morts 

des bords du fossé, 

ils les entassérent, 

comme dans un bicher, 

dans la grange de la ferme 
des Mathurins, 

et les brilérent pendant les 
ténébres 

pour ne laisser que de la 
cendre aux Anglais. 

Ce revers, confondant avec 
tant d’éclat 

les prophéties de Jeanne 

Are 


’ . . . 
fut le premier démenti du ciel 


& son esprit divinatoire et 


JOAN oF ARC, 


One would have said 

that it was the last attack 

that she herself made 
against her good fortune. 

The Duke of Alencon, 

afraid of losing in her 

the life and faith of the 
army, 

was forced to run himself 

and to carry her off in the 
arms 

of his soldiers from 
field of slaughter, 

where she wished to die. 

Darkness shrouded the 
walls and the plain. 

The king’s generals caused 

the troops to retreat silently. 


the 


In order to conceal their 
losses 

fromthe 
Parisians, 

when day broke, 

they picked up the dead 

on the edge of the ditch, 

they piled them up, 

as In a wood-house, 

in the granary of the farm 
of Les Mathurins, 

and burnt them during the 
darkness, 

so as to leave only ashes to 
the English, 

This reverse (defeat), con- 
founding so strikingly 

the prophecies of Joan of 
Are, 

was the first contradiction 
of Heaven 

to her prophetic spirit and 


eyes of the 


‘oisif dans 





la premiére atteinte au pres- 
tige populaire 

de son infaillibilité. 

Elle commenga elle-méme 

& douter d’elle-méme. 

Son esprit chancela 

avec sa fortune. 

Elle s’humilia devant Dieu 


et devant le roi, 

et, renoncant a la guerre, 

elle suspendit son armure 
blanche | . 

et son épée sur le tombeau 

de saint Denis, dans la 
basilique. 

Mais le roi et les chevaliers 

la supplitrent tellement de 
les reprendre 

et s’accus¢trent tellement eux- 
mémes 

des fautes qui avaient dé- 
concerté ses prophéties, 

qu'elle eut la faiblesse de les 
revétir 

encore parcomplaisance pour 
larmée, 

et de continuer A inspirer et 
A combattre, 

quand le souffle n’inspirait 
plus 

et quand esprit ne com- 
battait plus en elle, 


the first blow to the popular 
prestige 

of her infallibility. 

She herself began 

to have doubts about herself. 

Her mind staggered 

under her bad fortune. 

She humbled herself before 
God 

and before the king, 

and giving up fighting, 

she hung up her white 
armour 

and her sword on the tomb 

of St. Denis, in the Basilica. 


But the king and his knights 

besought her so earnestly to 
resume them 

and accused themselves so 
bitterly 

of the faults which had dis- 
concerted her prophecies, 

that she was weak enough 
to resume them 

once more out of com- 
placency for the army, 

and to continue to inspire 
and fight, 

when the breath of inspira- 
tion no longer inspired 

and when herspirit no longer 
moved her. 


XXXVI. 


Ce marchandage de Jeanne 
par ses ennemis, 

dont les plus acharnés 

étaient des compatriotes, 

avait duré six mois. 

Elle avait été arrachée’ 

avec douleur aux soins et aux 
amitiés 

des femmes de la maison 

de Luxembourg & Beaurevoir, 

transportée & Arras, puis a 
Rouen 

ou elle arriva enchainée. 

Pendant ces six mois, 

linfluence de cet ange de la 
guerre 

sur les troupes de Charles 

” 

son 4me qui survivait dans 
les conseils 

et dans les camps de ce 
prince, 

la superstition patriotique 

du bas peuple pour clle, 

superstition que sa captivité 


n’avait fait que redoubler, 

Pabsence enfin du duc de 
Bourgogne, 

lassé de la guerre, enclin a 
négocier, 

rassasié de puissance, 

ivre d'amour et de fétes, 


7 
ses Etats de 
Flandre, 
toutes ces 
entrainé 
revers, sur 
Anglais, 
suceés sur pour 
Charles VII. 


* * * . 


causes avaient 
revers pour les 


succes 


This bartering (sale) of Joan 
by her enemies, 

of whom the most relentless 

were her fellow countrymen, 

had lasted six months. 

She had been torn 

with bitter grief from the 
loving care and affections 

of the ladies of the house 

of Luxemburg atBeaurevoir, 

carried to Arras, then to 
Rouen 

where she arrived in chains, 

During these six months, 

the influence of this angel 
of war 

over the troops of Charles 


” 
her spirit which survived in 
the councils 
and in the camps of this 


prince, 

the patriotic superstition 

of the lower orders for her, 

a superstition which her 
captivity 

had only increased, 

finally, the absence of the 
Duke of Burgundy, 

weary of war and inclined 
to negotiate, 

satiated with power, 
toxicated with love 
feasting, 

leading an 
Flanders, 

all these causes had brought 


in- 
and 
life 


idle in 


disaster after disaster on the 
English, 

victory after 
Charles VII, 


. * . 


victory to 
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XXXVIIL. 


Liévéque parla & laccusdée 
avec mansuétude, 

comme pour attester unc 
impartialité 

ou une pitié qui donneraient 
ensuite 

plus d’autorité A larrét. 

Elle se plaignit d’abord 
doucement 

du poids ct de la pression 
des anneaux de fer 

qui blessaient ses membres. 

L’évéque lui dit que ces fers 


étaient une précaution qu’on 
avait été 

contraint de prendre pour 
prévenir 

ses tentatives réitérées d’éva- 
sion. 

La prisonnitre avoua 

qu’au commencement de sa 
captivité 

elle avait naturellement désiré 
de s’enfuir, 

mais qu'il n’y avait en cela 


ni déloyauté ni crime & elle, 

puisquvelle n’avait jamais 
donné 

& personne sa foi de ne pas 
sortir du chateau. 

Le procés ne dit pas 

si on allégea ses in 


Aprés cet épisode, 


on lui lut son acte d’accusa- 
tion, 

moins politique que religieux, 

dans lequel elle ¢tait chargée 

de crimes contre la foi, 

Whérésies et de sortiléges. 


. . * 7 


Elle avoua, dans les séances 
suivantes, 

que son pére avait eu 

un songe pendant 
était enfant, 

dans lequel songe i] avait vu 

avec terreur sa fille Jeanne 


qu'elle 


guerroyant avec les 
d’armes. 

Requise de parler de ses 
révélations, 

elle trancha 
pitges 

et répondit que tout ce 
qu'elle avait fait de bien, 

elle avait fait par ses propres 
inspirations. 

On lui demanda 

sil n’y avait aucun signe 
magique 

sur un anneau qu'elle portait 
au doigt, 

et pourquoi elle regardait cet 
anneau 

avec picté au moment des 
batailles. 

* C'est, dit-elle, 


gens 


dun mot les 


The bishop spoke to the 
accused with gentleness, 
as if to prove his impar- 
tiality 

and pity, which would after- 
wards give 

more authority to the sen- 
tence. 

At first she gently com- 
plained 

of the weight and pressure 
of the iron rings 

which wounded her limbs. 

The bishop told her that 
these fetters 

were a precaution which 
they had been 

compelled to adopt in order 
to prevent 

her repeated attempts to 
escape. 

The prisoner confessed 

that at the beginning of her 
imprisonment 

she had naturally wished to 
escape, 

but that there was in that 
(fact) 

neither disloyalty nor crime, 

since she had never given 


to anyone her word not to 
go out of the castle. 

The records do not say 

whether they took off her 
irons. 

After this episode (interrup- 
tion), 

they read the 
against her, 

less political than religious, 

in which she was accused 

of crimes against the faith, 

of heresy and sorcery. 


charges 


7 * * 


She confessed, in the suc- 
ceeding sittings, 

that her father had had 

adream whilst she was a 
child, 

in which dream he had seen 

with horror his daughter 
Joan 

fighting with men at.arms. 


Being requested to speak of 
his revelations, 

she baffled with one word 
their snares, 

and replied that what good 
she had done, 

she had done it by her own 
inspiration. 

They asked her 

if there was no magical sign 


on a ring which she wore on 
her finger, 

and why she looked at this 
ring 

so piously in the hour of 
battle. 

* Because,’ said she, 





qu'il y avait gravé 
sur le laiton le nom de Jésus, 


et parce qu’aussi cet anneau 

lui rappelant avec plaisance 
son pére et sa mére, 

elle aimait & le sentir en sa 
main 

et A son doigt.’ 


7 * * 


On arracha Jeanne, 

toute malade et affaiblie de 
“—— 

aux ténébres de son pilier ou 


elle languissait depuis quatre 
mois, 

pour la torturer en public 
dans son Ame. 

On avait dressé deux écha- 
fauds 

dans le cimetitre de Saint- 
Ouen, 

derritre la basilique de ce 


nom. 
Le cardinal de Winchester, 
représentant le pouvoir royal 


des Anglais en France ; 

Cauchon, représentant la 
servilité ambitieuse 

vendant son pays pour des 
honneurs ; 

les juges, 
docteurs, 

les assesseurs, les prédica- 
teurs de l’ Université, 

représentant la légalité au 
service de la force, 

étaient assis sur un de ces 
échafauds. 

Jeanne, les chaines aux pieds 
et aux mains, 

attachée & un poteau 

par une ccinture de fer, 


le clergé, les 


entourée de tabellions 

préts A enregistrer 

ses paroles et de ministres de 
la torture, 

armés de leurs 
de douleur, 

préts a lui 
faiblesses 

ou les cris de la nature, 

le bourreau avec sa charrette 
sous ses yeux, 

prét A emporter son cadavre 
mutilé, 

étaient en face sur lautre 
échafaud. 

Un peuple immense, super- 
stitieux, 

frappé de cet appareil, 

partagé entre le respect 

pour Iés autorités civiles et 
religieuses, 

la crainte de I’étranger, 

Phorreur de cette prétendue 
magicienne 

et la pitié pour cette jeune 
fille 

dont la beauté éclatait 

plus touchante sous l’ombre 
de la mort, 


instruments 


arracher les 


‘ there was engraven 

on the ring the name of 
Jesus, 

and because this ring 

recalling with feelings of joy 
her father and mother, 

she liked to feel it in her 
hand 

and on her finger.’ 


* * * 


They dragged Joan, 
(although) quite ill and weak 


in y 

from the darkness of her 
pillar where 

she had languished for four 
months, 

to torture her soul in public. 


They had 
scaffolds 
in the cemetery of St. Quen, 


behind the church of that 
name. 

The cardinal of Winchester, 

representing the Royal 


erected two 


power 

of the English in France ; 

Cauchon, representing am- 
bitious servility 

selling his country for 
honours ; 

the judges, the clergy, the 
divines, 

the assessors, the preachers 
of the University, 

representing legality in the 
service of power (force) 

were seated on one of these 
scaffolds. 

Joan, with chains on her 
hands and feet, 

fastened to a stake 

by an iron ring round her 
waist, 

surrounded by registrars 

ready to take down 

her words, and by minions 
of torture 

armed with theirinstruments 
of torture, 

eager to extort from her the 
weakness 

or the cries of nature, 

the executioner with his 
cart before her eyes, 

ready to carry away her 
mangled corpse, 

were on the opposite scaf- 
fold. 

The people in vast crowds, 
superstitious, 

awed by these preparations, 

divided between respect 

for the civil and religious 
authorities, “ 

the dread of foreign rule, 

horror for this supposed 
sorceress 

and pity for this young girl 


whose beauty shone forth 
more touchingly under the 
shadow of death, 


frémissait sur la place et sur shuddered in the market- 


les toits, 


place an 1 on the roofs. 


_— 
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Un prédicateur célébre du 
temps, 

Guillaume Erard, 
phait Jeanne 

et s'efforcait de la ramener 

A un désaveu de ses erreurs 


apostro- 


et dla soumission complete 
A ce que l’Eglise déciderait 


des droits des deux compé- 
titeurs. 


* * 


On lui rendit 

les habillements de femme 

pour le supplice. 

On ly conduisit 
charrette, 

entre son confesseur et un 
huissier. 

Un moine charitable la suivit 
a pied, 

priant pour son Ame 

et représentant la dernitre 


sur une 


pitié 

au pied de l’échafaud. 

Il se nommait Isambart : 

Yhistoire doit son nom & tous 
ceux 

qui savent aimer jusqu’A la 
mort. 

Le fourbe Loiseleur, 

employé par I’évéque 

pour arracher & Jeanne ses 
secrets 

sous le semblant de la con- 
fession, 

monta avant le départ 


sur la charrette pour obteni: 
de sa victime 

le pardon de sa trahison. 

Les Anglais eux-mémes 
s’ameutérent 

A la vue de ce traitre 

et le couvrirent de huées et 
de menaces : 

versatilité naturelleaux foules, 

qui veulent bien frapper, 


mais non trahir ! 

*O Rouen, Rouen ! 

disait-elle en se lamentant, 

cest donc ici que je dois 
mourir ?’ 

Elle s’étonnait que le ciel 

la laissAt mourir si jeune, 


avant qu'elle efit fini son 
ceuvre 

et que la France tout entitre 
fit purgée 

par elle de ses oppresseurs ; 

elle attendait incertaine un 
miracle 

ou la mort jusqu’au pied du 
bicher. 


A celebrated preacher of 
that time, 

William Erard, 
phised Joan 

and attempted to bring her 

to a disavowal of her errors 
(sins) 

and to complete submission 

to what the church should 
decide 

as to the rights of the two 
competitors (to the throne 
of France). 


. * + 


apostro- 


They gave her back 

her woman’s dress 

during the execution. 

She was taken there on a 
car, 

between her confessor and 
an usher. 

A charitable monk followed 
her on foot, 

praying for her soul, 

as the representative of the 
most profound pity 

at the foot of the scaffold. 

His name was Isambart: 

history is bound to preserve 
his name for all those 

who can love even unto 
death. 

The traitor Loiselcur, 

employed by the bishop 

to extort from Joan her 
secrets 

under the cloak of confes- 
sion, 

mounted before her depar- 
ture 

on the car to wring from his 
victim 

a pardon for his treason, 

The English themselves rose 
in a mob 

at the sight of this traitor 

and overwhelmed him with 
howls and threats : 

a fickleness natural to mobs, 

whose wish is to strike 
hard, 

but not to betray ! 

‘Oh! Rouen, Rouen! 

said she, bewailing her lot, 

itis here then that I must 
(am to) die?’ 

She marvelled that Heaven 

should allow her to die so 
young, 

before she had accom- 
plished her task, 

and before all France was 
cleared (purged) 

by her of its oppressors ; 

she expected in uncertainty 
either a miracle 

or death even at the (foot of 
the) stake, 


XL. 


Telle fut la vie de Jeanne 
d’Arc, 

linspirée, Vhéroine 
sainte 

du patriotisme francais : 

gloire, salut et honte de la 
nation tout 2 la fois, 


et la 


Such was the life of Joan of 
Are, 

the inspired prophetess, 
heroine and saint 

of French patriotism : 

at once the glory, salvation 
and shame of France, 





Le peuple, pour l’encadrer 


parmi les plus sublimes et les 
plus touchantes figures 

de l'histoire, n’a pas besoin 

daccepter les imaginations 
enthousiastes 

de la multitude ni les expli- 
cations d’un autre temps. 

La patrie opprimée souffle 

son Ame sur une jeune fille ; 


sa passion pour la liberté de 
son pays 
lui fait le don des miracles, 


don que la nature fait 

d toutes les grandes passions 
désintéressées, 

S’élangant des 
peuple, 

retenue par ses proches, 

entrainée par le dévouement, 


rangs du 


accucillie par la politique, 


déployée comme un drapeau 
par les chefs 


et par les combattants d’une 
cause perduc, 
déifiée par le vulgaire, 


victorieuse des ennemis, 
abandonnée du roi, 
des hommes et de son génie 


aprés son ceuvre achevée, 
odieuse aux usurpateurs, 


vendue par l’ambition, 

jugée des laches, condamnée 
par ses fréres, 

sacrifiée en holocauste aux 
étrangers, 

elle s’évanouit, comme un 
météore, 

dans un sacrifice qui parait 

aux uns une expiation, 


aux autres une assomption 
dans la mort. 


Tout semble miracle dans 
cette vie, 

et cependant le miracle, 

ce n’est ni sa voix, ni sa vision, 

ni son signe, ni son étendard, 

ni son épée, c’est elle-méme, 


La force de son sentiment 
national ‘ 
est sa plus sfre révélation 


Sontriomphe atteste l’énergie 
de cette vertu en clle. 


Sa mission n’est que l’explo- 
‘sion 

de cette foi patriotique dans 
sa vie ; 

elle en vit et elle en meurt, 


et elle s’éléve A la victoire 
et au ciel sur la ‘double 
flamme 


The nation, in order to rank 
her 
among the sublimest and 
most striking characters 
of history, has no need 
to accept the enthusiastic 
imaginations 
of the multitude nor the ex- 
planation of other ages. 
Her poor oppressed country 
breathed its very soul into 
the young girl ; 
her passion for the freedom 
of her country 
dowers her with the gift of 
miracles, 
a gift which nature confers 
on all great unsclfish pas- 
sions, 
Rushing from the ranks of 
the people, 
kept back by her relations, 
carried away by her devo- 
tion, 
received by politicians (lit, 
policy), 
made use of (lit. unfurled) 
like a standard by the 
chiefs 
and combatants of a lost 
cause, 
deified 
_ people, , 
victorious over her enemics, 
abandoned by her king, 
by men and by her own 
genius, 
after her mission was ac- 
complished, 
an object of 
usurpers, 
sold by ambition, 
tried by cowards, condemned 
by her fellow countrymen, 
sacrificed like a holocaust 
for foreigners, ' 
she vanished, like a m steor, 


by the common 


hatred to 


in a sacrific: which seemed 
to some an cxpiation (of her 
crimes), 
to others her ascension into 
Heaven through her 
death. 
Everything in her life is 
miraculous, 
and yet this miracle, 
4s not her voice, her visions, 
her signs, her standard, 
nor her sword, but 
miracle is herself. 
The strength of her national 
, feelings 
is that which most surely 
reveals hersclf to us. 
Her triumph bears witness 
to the energy 
of that virtue (= national 
feelings) in her. 
Her mission was only the 
outburst 
of that patriotic faith in her 
life ; 
through it (e7) she lives, by 
it (en) she dies, 
and rises to victor 
and Heaven on the double 
flames 


the 
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de son enthousiasme ct de 
son biicher. 
Ange, femme, peuple, vierge, 


soldat, martyre, 
elle est ’armoirie du drapeau 
des camps, 


l'image de la France popu- 
larisée 

par la beauté, sauvée par 
l'épée, 

survivant au 
divinisée 

par la sainte superstition de 
la patrie. 


martyre, et 


of her enthusiasm and her 
funcral pile. 

An angel and a woman, a 
daughter of the people 
and a virgin, 

a heroine and a martyr, 

she is the honour and glory 
of the flag of embattled 
fields, 

the living image of France 
embodied 

in her beauty, saved by her 
sword, 

surviving her martyrdom, 
and made divine 

through the holy supersti- 
tion of the nation. 


( The end.) 


III. Enumerate six of the principal provisions of the Magna 
Charta. 

IV. State with dates what you know of three of the following:— 
ey in Eyre, Statute of Mortmain, Poyning’s Law, Riot Act, 

nion of Ireland with England. 

V. ‘Who were Elizabeth of York, Mary II. (of Orange), and 
Sophia of Hanover, and what were their claims to the throne ? 

VI. What were the principal articles of the treaty of Utrecht ? 

VII. Deduce our Queen’s descent from James I. What 
European complications have been avoided by a female ascend- 
ing the throne in 1837? 

VIII. What was the fate and the circumstances attending it 
of General Elphinstone, Lord Raglan, Sir Henry Lawrence, 
and George William Gordon ? 

IX. Who were the Chartists and what were their principal 
demands ? 

X. What do you know of Cobden, Nana Sahib, Messrs. 
Slidell and Mason, and John Stuart Mill? 

XI. What was Sir Robert Peel’s action with regard to ‘ The 


Bedchamber question,’ the Maynooth Grant, and the Corn 
Laws? 
XII. Answer either of the following questions :— 
(a) How is a Law made in England? 
(6). What do you know of ‘ The Cabinet’? 


— O— 


eo 
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Head Master of Christ Church School, Macclesfield. 


HISTORY. 
FEMALES. 
( Three hours allowed for this paper.) 

Candidates are permitted to answer EIGHT questions only. 

I, What are Privy Councillors, Ministers, and Cabinct 
Ministers? Give an account of their several functions, 

Il. Give an account of the origin of the American War of 
Independence. 

III. Describe the growth in numbers of the Peerage during 
the younger Pitt's tenure of office. What was his policy in this 
respect ? 

IV. Take four of the following names, and briefly say what 
makes them noteworthy in English history — Wilberforce, Clive, 
Paley, ‘ Junius,’ Hogarth, Cowper, Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 

V. Write a short life of Washington or Burke. 

VI. State briefly what you know of the ‘ Reformation of the 
Calendar * and the ‘ South Sea Bubble.’ 

Vil. Compile a short account of Indian affairs from 1750 to 
1760. 

VIII. Name the authors of any three of the following :— 
‘Tam o° Shanter,’ ‘ Ivanhoe,’ ‘ Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire,’ * Tristram Shandy.’ In each selected case name any 
other work by the same writer. 

IX. Describe Wilkes’ struggle with the Parliament, its origin, 
incidents, and results. 

X. Describe the battle of the Nile ov the Gordon Riots, 

XI. How did the French Revolution affect English policy ? 

XII. What do you know of Brindley, Jenner, Arkwright, and 
Macadam? Select three of the given four. 

XIII, What was the issue of the following battles, and in 
what campaigns and countries were they fought :—Oudenarde, 
Heights of Abraham, Preston-pans, and Seringapatam ? 

XIV. Give an account of the ‘ Armed Neutrality ’ of 1780. 

XV. Briefly sketch any two remarkable voyages of the 
eighteenth century. 

: HISTORY. 

MALES. 

( Two hours and a half allowed for this paper.) 
Candidates are not permitted to answer more than FIGHT 
questions, and are advised to answer the last. 

I. Give some account of three of the following persons :— 
Becket, Wat ‘Tyler, Lambert Simnel, Cranmer, ‘Titus Oates, and 
Major André, 

If, When, between whom, and with what immediate results 
were the following battles fought:—Tenchebrai, Lincoln, 
Bannockburn, Flodden, The Nile, and Seringapatam ? 





MALES, 


Two hours and a half allowed for this Paper. 


Candidates may only answer THREE of the first FIVE, and 
only FOUR other questions. Small sketch maps or diagrams 
may be drawn to illustrate any answers at the candidate’s 
discretion. 


I. Describe the system of ‘ Triangulation’ by which a degree 
on the earth’s surface has been measured, Explain why, at the 
Equator, the days and nights never vary in length, 

II. What are the conditions which determine the amount of 
the ‘rainfall’? What isthe extent and situation of ‘ the rainless 
district’? 

lil. Explain the origin and general direction of the Trade 
Winds, Give an account of the Japan Current. 

IV. Distinguish between climate and weather. ‘The mean 
annual temperature of England is 2° F. warmer than it was a 
century ago.’—How has this change been effected ? 

V. Mention the most marked instances of man’s influence upon 
the distribution of animal life. 

VI. What effect has climate exerted upon the descendants of 
English, Spanish and Dutch colonists ? 

VII. Describe the course of the Ganges or St. Lawrence. 

VIII. Describe the physical features of the east coast of Hin- 
dostan or of Cape Colony. 

IX. Where, what and for what noted are—The Downs, 
Stafia, Lucknow, Superior, Londonderry, St. Helena, Hong 
Kong, Manaar, Kimberley:? 

X. Give a short account of New Zealand or Jamaica: (a) its 
history; (6) its government ; (c) its prospects ; (@) its produc- 
tions. 

XI. Show that the principal necessities ot modern life can be 
supplied from within our Empire, without resorting to foreign 
countries. 

XII. Discuss ‘ Imperial Federation’ with respect to—(a) 
— ; (4) commerce; and (c) England as a European 

ower, 


GEOGRAPHY. 
FEMALES, - 
( Three hours allowed for this Paper.) 
No candidate is permitied to answer more than EIGHT questions, 
and the first question should not be omitted by any. 
I. Draw a map of Cape Colony or Hindostan or Ireland. 


II. Enumerate the principal divisions of Australia, giving 
their principal towns, rivers and exports. 

III. Give a short account of New Zealand or Jamaica : (a) 
its history ; (4) its government ; (c) its prospects. 

IV, What do ycu know about the Canadian Pacific Railway ? 
What dispute exists now concerning it? 
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V. Describe briefly the principal fisheries of the British 
Empire. 

VI. What are the various religions of our fellow-subjects ? 
Give particulars. 


VII. Describe with the aid of a map the course of the Trent 
or the Darling. 


IX. Where, what and for what noted are--The Downs, 
Staffa, Lucknow, Superior, Londonderry, St. Helena, Hong 
Kong, Manaar, Kimberley ? 


X. Trace very briefly the development of our Colonial Empire. 

XI. Who are the Maoris, Mahrattas, Kaflfirs, Eurasians and 
Boers respectively ? ; 

XII. Give Notes of a Lesson for a highest class upon ‘ Our 
Coaling Stations,’ 


XIII. What Straits 2re dominate: by our possessions ? 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
( Three hours allowed for this paper.) 


Candidates are not permitted to answer more than EIGHT ques- 
tions, and are ADVISED (0 answer the LAST. 


I. What do you hnow of Mr. Goschen’s recent ‘ Conversion 
Scheme’? 

II. Distinguish, briefly but accurately, between the following 
ecunomical terms, giving simple illustrations :—Demand and 
Consumption, Free Trade and Fair Trade, Lock-outs and 
Strikes, Wealth and Capital. 


III. Briefly discuss Bimetallism versus Monometallism. 
What facts of the last ten years have rendere] this question 
urgent ? 


IV. Name some of the leading points in which the science of 
Political Economy has been modified since the ‘Wealth of 
Nations’ was published. 

V. Discuss the advantages of the Joint Stock system, and 
explain the frequent failure of enterprises with limited liability. 


VI. Show that the rent of land is regulated by the excess of 
its produce above that which would be produced on the worst 
land in cultivation with the same expenditure of labour and 
capital, 


VII. Distinguish between Direct and Indirect Taxes, Show 
from English History the injustice of a Poll Tax, and of taxes 
on the necessaries of life, as principal sources of revenue, 

VIII, What principles should regulate Prison Labour? Are 
they identical with those which should determine Reformatory 
Labour, and if not, why not ? 


IX. ‘ Trade follows the Flag.’ ‘ Civilisation follows Trade.’ 
Illustrate the truth of these maxims from the history of 
Hindostan. 


X. How does a Bank make its profit? What is meant by a 
‘run’ ona Bank? Give particulars respecting the suspension 
of specie payment by the Bank of England. 

XI. Explain how the rate of wages is affected by our system 
of Poor Relief. What are the chief evils of ‘ Outdoor Relief '? 

XII. What is meant by Extensive and Intensive Cultivation ? 
Give instances. 

XIII. What is the Malthusian theory respecting population ? 
Enumerate the various ‘checks’ upon population, 

XIV. Prepare the outlines of a lesson to an advanced class 
on— 

(a) Price or 
(4) The nationalisation of the land or 
(¢) Obedience to law, 


NEEDLEWORK. 


(Marks will be given for industry and general finish.) 


I. Cut out and tack together the left half front of a boy’s 
shirt, setting on half of collar. 


II. Darn a hedge tear on linen or fine calico, 


III. On a piece of calico (6 x 6) work three inches of plain 
stitching, and a buttonhole. 


IV. On the same piece of calico place a plain patch, 





DICTATION, 


N.B.—Tue CANDIDATES ARE REQUESTED NOT TO READ 
THE FOLLOWING EXTRACTS UNTIL THE DICTATION TEST 
HAS .BEEN APPLIED, 

MALES. 
Extract from Macaulay's * Bunyan? 

Punyan is almost the only writer | who ever gave to the ab- 
stract | the interest of the concrete, | In the works of many 
celebrated authors, | men are mere personifications, | We have 
not a jealous man, | but jealously, j not atraitor, but perfidy, | 
not a patriot, but patriotism. | The mind of Bunyan | on the 
contrary | was so imaginative | that personifications, | when he 
dealt with them, | became men. | A dialogue between two 
qualities | in his dream | has more dramatic effect | than a 
dialogue | between two human beings | in most plays. | 

The style of Bunyan | is delightful to every reader, | and in- 
valuable as a study | to every person | who wishes to obtain | 
a wide command over the English language. | The vocabulary 
is that of the common people. | There is not an expression, | 
if,we except a few technical phrases of theology, | which would 
puzzle the rudest peasant. | We have observed several pages | 
which do not contain |a single word of more than two 
syllables. 

FEMALES, 
Extract from (the elder) William Pitt's specch on being taunted 
with his youth, 

‘The atrocious crime of being a young man, | which the honour- 
able gentleman has, | with such spirit and decency, | charged 
upon me, | I shall neither attempt | to palliate nor deny ; | but 
content myself with wishing | that I maybe one of those | 
whose follies may cease with their youth, | and not of ‘that 
number | who are ignorant in spite of experience. | Whether 
youth can be imputed | to any man as a reproach | I will not, 
Sir, | assume the province of determin'‘ng ; | but, surely, | age 
may become justly contemptible, | if the opportunities which it 
brings | have passed away without improvement, | and vice 
appears to prevail | after the passions have subsided. | The 
wretch who, | after having seen the consequences | of a thou- 
sand errors, | continues to blunder, | and whee age | has only 
added obstinacy to stupidity, | is surely the object | of cither 
abhorrence or contempt, | and deserves not | that his grey 
hairs | should secure him from insult. 


MUSIC. 


( Zwo hours allowed for this paper.) 

Candidates. may answer the questions in either the Staff 
Notation or the Tonic Sol-Fa, but Nor IN noTH,. You are not 
permitted to answer more than NINE questions, 

STAFF NOTATION, 

1. Write the following in the treble clef (adding the key 

signature) gre octave higher :— 
j o 
2 == = | 


@ir2F—sfe | 
p-}- f t 


2. Add sharps to such notes in the following scale as will 
make it into the scale of E minor, with a major sixth and a 
major or sharp seventh :— 


; eo Q o a ° “=f 
—- 


2 


3. Write the signatures of the following keys :— 


SY 


D Major, C Minor. Ey Major. CZ Minor. F¥ Major. A Minor, 


4. Write under each of the following intervals its name 
(e.g, major third, &c.) :— 


SS es res ee ae 


5. Transpose the following a Major third higher, #.¢ , from 
F Major to A Major :— 


gaa foie sye-e | elt el 
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6. Give two instances of syncopation, placing an asterisk 
over the syncopated notes. 


7. Write out the melody in the Key of G, of the first line of 
‘ Rule Britannia,’ (‘When Britain first at Heaven’s command’) 
with a crotchet for a beat or pulse, 


8. Transcribe the following passage into 3 time, halving the 
value of every note and rest :— 


_— om. 


(2 ero aed oer cae 
, : 


9. The Time tests, for Division IV. in schools, ccnsist of — 


(a) To sing on one sound, one or more series of notes and rests 
in 3, $, 3, and 4 times, which shall include dotted minims and 
dotted crotchets ; also a simple phrase in § time ; and 

(4) ‘To name the time of an easy phrase. 

Write two passages, of not more than twenty notes cach, as 
model tests in accordance with the above requirements. 

10, How would you rectify ‘ flatness,’ ‘ slurring,’ ‘roughness 
of tone,’ and ‘ straining,’ in singing ? 


11. Complete each of the following bars by adding one note 


to the end :— 

a ; == i 

hises. Hesse [deus | 
12, State the meanings of the following terms—‘ Adagio,’ 

* Maestoso,’ ‘ Bis,’ = M. 60, Give the Italian equivalents for 

‘ Rather slow’ and ‘ Very quick.’ 


- 


Tonic SoLi-Fa Notation, 


1. Write descending Minor Scales, Lah Mode, (a) once with 
the Minor or flat seventh and the Minor or essential sixth, and 
(4) once with the Major seventh and the Minor or essential sixth, 


2. Write against each of the following intervals its name 
(¢.g., Major third, &c, ):— 
me to re’, me to te, te to fe', soh to ta. 
3. What is the name for (a) ray flat, (6) Jad sharp, (c) ¢e flat ? 


Ke-write the following in the imperfect method, #.¢., using 
Chromatic names where necessary instead of bridge-notes :— 


see & £2 me S42 CS 
4. Re-write the following in the first flat key (7.c., regard the 
first note as ¢e and so on :— 


nflstallilseltedtalfrrd 


5. Re-write the following, halving the value of cach note 
and rest : 


is 8:8 t- A [1 .t:-:- 4 ie f:- 4} 


‘tt Lsd tim 
6. Name the measures of the following phrases ;— 
(a) | 

J@itske|f im jr rdt)|1) 8, Itefrl ted | 
(4) 

ja’. :loe:f mir d:t,.],:- 1) t:f rid 
(©) 

jd :t |t.)J:s.m|f ir | - rid :t jd 


7. Adapt question 7 in the Staff Notation. 


8. Are voices better trained by occasional practice for a long 
time or by frequent practice for a short time ? 


. . | 
d °— ed {} 
' 


c. ‘The same as qnestion 9 in the staff Notation. 
1c, ‘The same as question Io in the Staff Notation. 


11, Complete each of the following measures by adding one 
note at the end, and having no rests in the last pulse :— 


sks 1333 2 3 Mash 


12. The same as question 12 in the Staff Notation, 


\ 


88:8 i. | 
i 


i] 








LANGUAGES. 


Male candidates may answer questions in Two Languages ; 
Female candidates in ONE only. 


LATIN. 


TWO hours allowed for this Paper for A/a/e candidates ; THREE 
hours for Female candidates. Ne candidate may answer 
questions in both Sections I. and TI. 


Section I. (Gallic War, Book VII.) Translateinto English:— 

(1) Consecutus id, quod animo proposuerat, Ceesar receptui 
cani jussit, legionisque decimae, quacum erat concionatus, signa 
constitere. At reliquarum milifes legionum, non exaudito tubae 
sono, quod satis magna valles intercedebat, tamen ab tribunis 
militum legatisque, ut erat a Cesare praeceptum, retinebantur, 
Sed elati spe celeris victoriae, et hostium fuga, superiorumque 
temporum secundis proeliis, nihil adeo arduum sibi existimabant, 
quod non virtute consequi possent. 

(2) Parse the words in Italics. 

(3) Who were Clodius, Vercingetorix, Labienus, and Litavicus? 

Section IIL. (Conspiracy of Cataline.) Translate into English: — 

(1) Praeterea quorum victoria Sullae parentes proscri pti, bona 
erepta, jus libertatis imminutum erat, haud sane alio animo belli 
eventum exspectabant.. Ad hoc guwicungue aliarum atque senatus 


partivm erant, conturbari remfudlicam quam minus valere ipsi 
malebant. ' 


(2) Parse the words in Italics. 
(3) Who were Manlius, Fulvia, Crassus and Lentulus ? 


Section III, Translate into English :— 
(1) (@) Fertur pudicae conjugis osculum 
Parvosque natos, ut capitis minor, 
Ab se removisse et virilem 
‘Torvus humi posuisse vultum : 
Donec labantes consilio patres 
Firmaret auctor nunquam alias dato, 
Interque maerentes amicos 
Egregius properaret exsul. 
(4) Non ferox 
Hector vel acer Deiphobus graves 
Excepit ictus pro pudicis 
Conjugibus puerisque primus. 
Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona 
Multi, sed omnes illacrimabiles 
Urgentur ignotique longa 
Nocte, carent quia vate sacro. 
(2) Scan the first four lines in extract (4), and mark the 
syllabic quantities. 
(3) Decompose into their separate parts—insferata, recon- 
ditum ; and trace the origin of generosior, arcanum, and biden- 
lium, 


III, Translate into Latin :~ 

(a) They were saying that Tarquinius had been sent by 
Cicero. 

(4) We call gods and men to witness that we have not taken 
up arms against our fatherland. 

(c) Use me as either general or common soldier. 

(¢) Camulogenus, himself, the general of the enemy, was 
present, and encouraged them. 

(e) They come together in great numbers, and from every 
quarter to the same place. 

(/) The town wall was 1,200 paces distant from the plain. 


Secrion IV. (1) Explain these expressions :—Germani 
frequen-es ad eum venerunt: Est in carcere locus guod Tullianum 
appelatur : Omnes advorsis vulneribus conciderant: Anceps Janus: 
Destrictus ensis cui super impia cervice pendet, 

2) What are neuter passives? What are the chief charac- 
teristics of Cxesar's or Sallust’s style ? 

(3) Criticise—Ego et Rex meus, Balbus venit proelium 
pugnare, Fruges arborum sunt pulchre. 

(4) Name a few verbs that govern the ablative, and a few 
that govern the genitive. 

(5) What is the force of the affix in the following words— 
mensula, scriptito, calesco, ‘and pudibundus? Give another 
instance of each class, 
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FRENCH, 


Two hours allowed for this paper for Afa/e Candidates ; and 
Turee hours for Female Candidates. 


I. Translate into English the following passages :— 

(a) Toute fois il voulut un autre signe plus diffjcile et plus 
secret; et l'entrainant A l'écart de sa cour dans une embrasure 
de fenétre, il s’entretint 4 voix basse avec elle sur un mystére de 
son Ame qui travaillait sa conscience, et qui lui inspirait secréte- 
ment des doutes sur son droit au tréne. Ce mystére n’avait 
jamais été révélé par lui a personne. La réponse inspirée de 
Jeanne bien qu'elle ne fit pas entendue des assistants répandit 
visiblement la sécurité et la joie sur le visage du Dauphin. 

(2) Je ne puis le voir sans exciter la défiance et les plaintes 
des nouveaux ministres. Ah! quand ne serai-je plus reine pour 
étre ma maitresse! Dans le choix méme de mes amis, de- 
mander avis et permission aux ‘conseillers de la Couronne, aux 
Chambres, 4 la majorité, 4 tout le monde enfin—c’est 4 n’y pas 
tenir—c’est un esclavage odieux, insupportable, et ici du moins, 
je ne veux ob¢ir 4 personne, je serai libre chez moi dans mon 
palais. 


II. Translate into French the following passages :— 

(a) There exists in nations, as well as individuals, an instinct 
of self-preservation, which warns and arrests them (even when 
under the dominion of the most unrestrained passions) from the 
perils into which they were about to rush headlong. 

They seem to recoil, suddenly struck by the aspect of the 
abyss into which at the very mcment they were rushing. 

These intervals from human passions, although short and 
fleeting, yet allow time for events to transpire, for wisdom to 
return ; and they afford opportunities to statesmen. 

(4) He believed in the divinity of reason, and the omnipotence 
of human intelligence elevated by freedom. 

(c) How beautiful is cultivated nature! How brilliantly and 
magnificently by man’s care is she adorned ! 

(7) In the midst of a universal madness, nobody was 
astonished at what would surprise us to-day, 

(e) They heard only a single report. 

(/) Here it is; I was afraid I had lost it, 


III. (a) Parse fully (1) or (2) :— 
(1) Alors, voyez-le toujours, ne fiit-ce que pour le 
congédier, car j’ai dit qu’on le laissit monter. 
(2) Les fossés se comblaient en vain de cadavres ; elle 
s’obstinait 4 la victoire ou 4 la mort. 


(6) Explain the following constructions, &c., and translate 
them into English :— 
(1) Ah! dit-elle ex se repentant de [avoir contristé, 
prenez mon cheval. 
(2) Elle se fit conduire a I’église, o% ?on chanta un Te 
Deum. 
(3) Sa Majesté vient de prescrire les mesures les plus 
rigoureuses. 
(4) Que Votre Majesté en profite. 
(c) What are the three chief rules of the agreement of the 
Past Participle ? 
(d) Criticise : Ye ne Uentendais que, [1 est demeuré a France, 
Tot, Paul, dites-moi, Mon amie et la vitre. 
(e) Give the primitive and future tenses of the following 
verbs ;—Aller, dormir, mourir, pouvoir, pourvoir, dire, faire. 


ADVICE TO CANDIDATES, 


I. Before and during Examination, 


1. Get yourself into vigorous bodily and mental health, 
by plenty of fresh air, exercise, and by a living. 

2. Live plainly and sparingly ; above all, don’t take heavy 
breakfasts or noon dinners. Let your chief meal be after the 
day’s work. 

3. Don’t indulge in exciting beverages. 

4. Until Saturday (the 1st current) answer as many Test 
Questions as possible ; then revise work and remedy defects 
until the 8th. On oth and roth rest from study as much as 
possible. 

5. Don’t ‘cram’ just before the Examination, more espe- 
cially on the days of Examination, and most especially 
between the papers. 

6. Don’t, in the intervals of Examination, distress yourself 
by comparing answers, 

7. Have ready for use your small hand, large hand and 
map pens, black and red ink, blue, black, and red pencils, 
penknife and india-rubber. Let these be of the best quality. 
VOL, VIII, 











II. At commencement of Examination. 


1. Carefully peruse the printed notice issued to Candidates. 

2. Fill up the required particulars at the head of your 
paper, defore even glancing at the questions. (Every year 
many Candidates fail or seriously lose position through un- 
headed papers, ) 

3. Attend to directions at head of paper. Where you are 
recommended to answer any denoted question, take the advice 
as a command, ; 


III. Answering in the Examination. 


I Don't deal in generalities, or write round a question. 
‘ Padding’ won’t deceive an Examiner, Keep to the point. 

2. Don’t ‘make ‘random shots, These will meet with the 
fate of most ‘forlorn hopes,’ and you will only show what 
you DON’T know. 

3- Don't spend too much time or space on ONE question ; 
and in every case economise these as much as possible. 
THREE questions fairly well answered will score more 
heavily than ‘TWO excellently answered. 

4. Remember that this is a Teacher's Examination, and 
that not only in the School Management Test, but through- 
out the whole series of papers, your capacity for tuition as 
regards scientific method, logical arrangement, and lucid 
communication of ideas and facts is discoverable, 

5. Ascertain what the question really asks. In the excite- 
ment of the moment, the most flagrant mistakes are fre- 
quently committed, and are only discovered too late to be 
rectified. Of course, don’t pretend to misunderstand the 
question (if you can’t answer it) and write an uncalled-for 
answer. 

6. Don’t write between the lines; such writing won't be 
read, . 

7. Where possible, begin your answers directly opposite 
the commencement of the corresponding questions, In other 
cases plainly head your answer with number of question, etc, 

8. If the exigencies of space compel the division of an 
answer into several separated parts, plainly indicate their 
connection, 

g. When time allows, first plan out your answer on the 
‘scrap’ paper. : 

10. Consider whether a tabulated or extended answer be 
preferable. 


11, Use diagrams and rough maps wherever possible, ¢.¢., 
to explain battles, or problems in Mensuration and Arithmetic. 
The Euclid diagrams should be placed to,the north-east of 
the answer, and should be repeated if this extend to two 
pages. 

12, Work the compulsory (or advised) questions first. 

13. Select the questions you can best answer, even if they 
do not appear the most important. 

14. Draw your maps at first with only moderate detail and 
finish. If time permit, fill in and elaborate more fully after 
all the other questions are disposed of. 7 


15. /n Euclid, space is often saved by doubling the paper 
from top to bottom, and placing the answer in the two - 
formed columns, Don’t omit the Deductions, 


IV. Revision of Answers in the Examination. 


1. Revise each question as soon as finished, not deferring 
this checking until end of paper. In Mathematics each step 
of the employed processes should be aé once revised, even 
before completing the problem. 

2. Don’t leave the Examination Room or return your 
papers, until you are compelled, but revise and re-revise ad 
nauseam, 


ERRATUM.—Page 438, line 30, read probable instead of 
probably. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN LAST MONTH’S 
‘ ISSUE, 
I,— Algebra. 

(1) 8 and 2, 

rt+Jf/ ema 

(2) 3 and —— - . 
(3) 16. 
(4) 1,260. 
(5) 10, 
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(6) 4, 4, 8. 
(7) 0511525, ‘0880456, ‘0263938. 


(8) P(t — ry. 
ab (Aa — 1) 3 
(9) 2 and 2, a’? + 2 — 2adbc 
(10) 35 persons and § shillings. 
(11) 10 bought and § wrecked. 


I1.—ALensurati on. 


(1) As 1 is to 2. 
(2) § feet. 
(3) 4 ark. 


I11.—Arithmetic (Males). 

(1) Gold is 14 times as valuable as silver. 

(2) B, in §4 minutes; A, in 1,5 minutes later; C, in 174 
minutes later ; D, in 4 minutes later. 

(3) Legacies were £2,520; they lost £630. 

1V.—Arithmetic (Females). 

(2) }and yy. See also PRACTICAL TEACHER, p. 459, 
first column. 

(3) 2, 200, 2,000, infinite. The less the divisor the 
greater the quotient. ‘Therefore, when the divisor is the 
least possible (viz., ©), the quotient is the greatest possible 
(viz., infinity). 

(4) 94 miles. 

(5) 8; minutes past one. 

(6) ‘To find the hypotenuses of right-angled triangles, and 
the sides of scuares of given areas. °*7071, *7071, ‘8881 
nearly. : 

(7) Oy) minutes, . 

(8) 2 feet — 7 inches. 

(9) £161}. 

(10) 350 meg 

(11) Horse, £ 

(12) £3,125. 

(13) £17 premium. 

(14) £3,360. 


>. 
30; cow, £18, 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


DipyMmus (Walsall).—We don’t object to candid criticism ; 
but it must be remembered that our questions are compiled not 
only to comply with the Syllabus, but with the style of previous 
questions. 

DuTrcuMAN (Hull).—No sets of questions on Greek or German 
will appear, as only an extremely small percentage of candidates 
is taking these languages, 

J. P. (Fern St.)—We are informed that the Half-crown Fee 
will cover the examination of this month’s questions also. 

Dick Sve... (Wakefield).—No Mental Arithmetic is required 
from either Male or Female Candidates of the Second Year. 

Disc(u)orRD.— Questions on the Alto and Tenor Staves are 
not now given. 

Private Srupy (Chelmsford) will find that the Model Certifi- 
cate Answers in the PRACTICAL TEACHER will meet his require- 
ments, 


VALEDICTORY. 


‘Thus far, my gentle readers, we have walked together for ten 
moons in the pleasant paths of knowledge, with much of satis- 
faction (we know) to both pilgrims and guide alike. But now, 
having traversed the delectable territory of ACQUISITION, we 
halt on the confines of CERTIFICATE land, whose citizens are 
called TEACHERS. 

A cordon of sentinel INspectrors prohibit thereto all access, 
save through the portals and halls of EXAMINATION city. 
Therein must ye for certain days abide, and be put to the proof 
by zealous Inquisitors, Whosoever among you endure to the 
end and are accounted worthy will receive a passport to the 
land beyond, ycelpt CERTIFICATE. 

What joys await you there pen cannot depict, nor tongue 
describe, for none know what they are. How to comport your- 
selves within the city your guide, philosopher, and friend, hath 
already instructed you. For himself, whilst ye tarry therein, he 
will, with his previously obtained passport, proceed into the 
goodly land, and with hope await you. 

That ye may be accounted meet to enter therein, to 
it, and become fellow-citizens instead of pilgrims, is the 


desire of 
THE COMPILER. 
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My Scholarship Anstuers. 
BY JAMES WILLIAMS, 


FRAEKZON STREET BOARD SCHOOL, PORTSEA. 
(First on the Scholarship List, 1888.) 





MALE AND FEMALE CANDIDATES, 
Music. 
Tonic So.-FA NOTATION. 


1. Re-write the following, (1) halving the value of every note 
and rest, and (2) again, doubling the value of every note 
and rest. 


|m - £ |s8 — | 33 \d = 7 
(1) Half value. 
jn fis | 
Double value. 
Jmi—|—:f |es-lj—-] : [rw|d:—|—:|| 
2. Describe the ‘intervals (major third, &c.) forme by the 
following pairs of notes, 


£-38 \| 


(1) (2) ; (3) (4) 
| ¢ ‘a | | ww | | tw | 
| t, re | | aan ee ere tae 
* (2) (1) Imperfect 5th. (2) Diminished 7th. (3) Minor 3rd. 


(4) Minor 6th. 


3. What is the name (1) for fai sharp, (2) for ¢e flat, (3) for 
doh sharp, (4) for /ah sharp ? 


(3) (1) Fe, (2) Ta (pronounced ¢aw), (3) De, (4) Le. 


4. Describe the measures formed by the following accents :— 
| 

cir. o T.-8.t.2 | 

! 

(2)| 3 & | -'¢ us | 


i 


3h ee od | be 2 het nd 
(4) (1) Four-pulse, fourth form. (2) Three-pulse, primary. 
(3) Six-pulse, primary. 


List OF Books USED, 


Arithmetic—Hamblin Smith (Rivington); Barnard Smith 
(Macmillan). 

Algebra.—Mansford’s School Algebra (Hughes) ; Todhunter’s 
Smaller (Macmillan) ; Hamblin Smith (Rivington). 

Euclid.—Todhunter (Macmillan); Amner’s ‘ How to work 
Euclid Deductions ’ (Moffat). 

Mensuration.—Todhunter, 

History. — Ross's Smaller, Curtis’s Date Book (Simpkin and 
Marshall); Hume (Murray); Green’s History of English People 

(Macmillan); Short Biographies (Stewart). 

Grammar.—Davidson and Alcock (Allman) ; Evan Daniel’s 
English Literature (Nat. Society). 

Geography. — Lawson's (Collins); Cornwall's; Collins’ (a) 
National Atlas; (6) Student’s Atlas of Physical Geography ; 

Philip’s Student’s Atlas. 

French.—Chardenal’s tst and 2nd Course (Collins) ; Cassell’s 
Dictionary ; Selections from Edmond About (Hachette). 

School Management.—Gladman (Jarrold). 

Music. — Old Notation :—Stimpson’s Singing-class Book 
Collins) ; Watson’s Manual of Music (Simpkin and Marshall). 

Yew Notation :—Standard Course; Musical Theory, Books 
I. and IL.; Pupil Teachers’ Handbook of Questions and 
Answers, by Watson. All published by Curwen. 

General.—Twelve Years’ Scholarship Questions (Moffat) ; 
Practical Teacher (Hughes). 


French, 
1. Translate into English— 
jai toujours aimé a -parcourir la scéne pliysique des lieux 
habités par les hommes que j’ai connus, admirés, aimés ou 
révérés, parmi les vivants comme parmi les morts, Le pays 











Smith 
inter’s 
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qu’un grand homme a habité et préféré, pendant son passage sur 
la terre, m’a toujours paru la plus siire et la plus parlante relique 
de lui-méme ; une sorte de manifestation matérielle de son génie, 
une révélation muette d’une partie de son Ame, up commentaire 
vivant et sensible de sa vie, de ses actions et de ses pensées, 
Jeune, j'ai passé des heures solitaires et contemplatives, couché 
sous les oliviers qui ombragent les jardins d’Horace, en vue des 
cascades éblouissantes de Tibur ; je me suis couché souvent le 
soir, au bruit de la belle mer de Naples, sous les rameaux pen- 
dants des vignes, auprés du lieu ol Virgile a voulu que reposat 
sa cendre, parce que c’était le plus beau et le plus doux site ot 
ses regards se fussent reposés, 

Olivier, olive-tree; éblouissant, dazzling; rameau, branch ; 
cendre, ashes. . 

(1) I have always liked to wander over the actual places 
where men have lived that I knew, admired, loved, or honoured, 
among both living and dead. ‘The country which a great man 
has inhabited and preferred, during his sojourn upon earth, has 
always appeared to me the most certain and eloquent relic of 
him; a kind of material manifestation of his genius, a silent 
revelation of a part of his soul, a vivid and reasonable com- 
ment on his life, actions, and thoughts. When young I passed 
many hours of thoughtful seclusion, lying under the olives which 
overshadow the gardens of Horace, in sight of the dazzling 
cascades of the Tiber; at evening I have often lain down 
within hearing of the beautiful bay of Naples, under the 
hanging vine-branches, near the place where Virgil wished his 
remains might rest, because it was the most beautiful and 
pleasant spot that he had ever seen. 


2. Parse in the above: jai connus, paru, muelte, je me suis 
couché, pendant, reposit. 
(2) Fai connus, 
Ye—pers. pron., sing. num., first pers., com. gend., nom, 
to at connus. 
ai—auxiliary of perf. tense to connus. 
connus—past part. of connaftre, plural num., masc. gend., 
agreeing with its direct obj. gwe. 
ai connus—verb irreg. trans., act. voice, indic. mood, perf. 
tense, ai agreeing in num. and person with the nom. 
Je, connu with the obj. gve in num, and gend, 
paru—past part. of paraitre, used with @ to form the pre- 
dicate of pays. 
muette—adj. of qual, sing. num., fem, gender, qualifying 
and agreeing with r¢vdclation. 
je me suis couche. 
je—pers. pron., sing. num., first pers., common gender, 
nom. case to suis couché, 
me—pers. pronoun reflexive, sing., first, common gender, 
obj. gov. by couché. 
suis—(= ai) auxil. of perf. tense. 
couché-—past part. of coucher. 
suis couché—verb reg. trans. reflexive, indic. mood, perf. 
tense, sing. first agreeing with je. 
pendants—adj. of qual., plur. num., masc. gender, qua- 
lifying and agreeing with rameaux. . 
réposit—verb reg., first conj.. intrans., subj. mood, imperf, 
tense, sing. num., third pers,, agreeing with cendre, 


3. How are the plurals of nouns ending in x, ew, al; and the 
feminines of adjectives ending in /, x, ¢/, eur, generally formed ? 
Give an example in cach case. 

(3) Plurals. 

(a) Nouns ending in x are same in plural. 

- »» ew add x to form plural. 
= »» al, remove ], and add ux to form plural, 
Examples—(a) Prix (= prize); plural = prix. 
(4) Feu (= fire) ; » = feux, 
(c) Cheval (= horse); plural = chevaux, 

Feminines. 

(a) Adj. ending in /, change f to ve for Feminine, 

(6) x, change x to se for Feminine. 

9 o e/, add /e for Feminine. 
be a eur, add e - 
Examples—(a) Neuf (= new), neuve. 
(6) Orageux (= stormy), orageuse., 
(c) Cruel (= cruel), cruelle. 
(¢d) Majeur (= major, greater), majeure. 

4. Write in French: Jet him have, we had been, they spoke, I 
was finishing, he receives, we sold; and give the participles of 
avancer, mourir, venir, valoir, battre, croire. 

(4) Laissez-l’avoir, nous efimes été, ils parlaient, je finissais, 
il regoit, nous vendions, /arficiples, avancé, mort, venu, valu, 
battu, cru. 





5. Translate into French: (a) lend me your pencil, (4) here- 
is the gentleman of whom you speak, (c) every country has its 
customs, (¢) I want a French grammar, (¢) allow me to tell you, 
(/) Iam very glad to see you in good health, : 


(5) (@) Prétez-moi votre crayon. 
(6) Voici le monsieur dont vous parlez, 
(c) Tout pays a ses meeurs, 
(@) I) me faut une grammaire frangaise, 
(e) Laissez-me vous dire, 
(/) Je suis bien aise voir que vous vous portez bien, 


School Management. 
( Three hours allowed for this paper with that on Music.) 


[All Candidates must answer question 1, and may not answer 
more than eigh¢ other questions.] 


1. ‘Write full notes of a lesson on one of these subjects :— 
(1) (For infants.) The square and its properties (either by 
paper-folding or by drawing). 
(2) Adverbs and adverbial phrases. 
(3) The rule of three by the method of unity. 
(1) First Lesson on Rule of Three to Standard V. Time, 2 
minutes. Afparatus~ Blackboard, &c.; and class providec 
with slates. 





MATTER TAUGHT, | METHOD OF TEACHING. 





Principles involved :— (The class are supposed to 
1. ‘To increase the value | know the Standard V. work in 
of a fraction increase the | fractions.) 

numerator; to decrease, The best way to teach a new 
‘increase the denominator, | rule in Arithmetic is to work a 
2. Method of ‘can-| few simple examples involving 
celling.’ that rule. Thus, propose to class 
Blackboard :— the problem, ‘If 15 lbs.,’ &c. 
If 15 lbs. of sugar cost | (see other column). eboaleute 
4s. 44d. find the cost of | ment of what we know fut/ing 
26 lbs. last the quantity of the same kind 
4s. 44d. = 105 half-pence. | as the reguired answer. Then 
h-p. cost of 1 Ib. will be 15 times less 
Cost of 15 Ibs, = 105 + | (educed). Elicit that we divide 
oP oe = 1 by 15, #.¢., make 15 the denomi- 
wa 00 105 X 26) nator. Cost of 26 lbs. is 26 times 
15 greater than r lb. Educe that 
7 h , a| we multiply the top of the frac- 
wos x26 P&G) tion, Copy this fraction ‘below 
= 182 = 91=7 7| the sum and cancel; = 182 half- 
pence = 7s. 7d, Three or four 
sums worked on_ blackboard; 

| then proceed to slate-work, 











2. Show what is the proper use of a blackboard as an aid to 
recapitulation. Give a specimen of the sketch which should 
appear on the board at the end of an object lesson, 

(2) The blackboard should show at the end of the lesson a 
complete summary of what has been taught. Each result as 
arrived at in the course of the lesson should be written on the 
board, and questions should be asked on each section before 
attacking o fash portion of the subject. On finishing every 
salient point will appear on the black-board, and, prompted by 
the sketch before their eyes, the class will give well-arranged 
answers to the teacher’s recapitulatory questions. In the upper 
classes an essay founded on the blackboard skeleton would be 
an pee conclusion, or would supply a theme for home- 
work, 

Specimen Sketch, (To Standard IV, or V.) 
COAL. 

1, Description.—Black ; hard; brittle; splits easily in certain 
directions (cleavage). 

2. History.—Once was vegetation in swampy soil and tropical 
climate. Land submer, ed and buried by sand and mud, 
Land afterwards rose, and fresh vegetation grew there. Man 
layers thus formed. Great pressure by earth above. Eac 
growth = a seam or layer of coal. 

3. Very plentiful in England, Iron and coal the cause of 
England’s greatness. 

4. Use.—(a) Fuel for house, factory, locomotive, steamship. 

(4) Gas, coke, tar, pitch, dyes and scents, 
(Coal baked in retorts or ovens,) 
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3. Explain what may be done by the help of reading-books 
to impart qusgugtient and historical information in schools 
in which geography and history are not taken as class subjects. 

(3) The use of geographical and historical readers is, in the 
hands of a good teacher, as effective as formal lessons on the 
subjects would be. The teacher should have clear maps hung 
about the room and brought into use when reading from the 
geographical readers, and often a!so when reading history. 
This, with explanations and illustrations on the part of the 
teacher, will secure a good hold on the subject. 


4. Classify the capital letters according to the similarity of 
their forms, and the order in which you would teach them. 
Give specimens of any six capital letters, carefully written, so as 
to illustrate their proportions and the rules for their formation, 


ff é J KH J N 


4) 

I, 9; 8 22£;5,f; 9 8, B; 

2 N.2. TL CO*Y # @. 
6, ,¢, U,Y,U;€; 6,5, H, KH, x, 
d, M, N, W. 

The above order represents generally the order in which I 
should teach them, but several groups would be worked abreast 
of each other, for instance C would be taught after O, then G, 
then A, D, Q, and H. 


- 


7. Describe some varied exercises in mental arithmetic suit- 
able for scholars, either—(a) In an infant class, or (4) in the 
Fourth Standard. 

(7) Standard IV. being acquainted with the various weights 
and measures, an infinite variety of questions can be proposed. 
Samples :— 

(1) Cost of 3 Ibs. § oz. at 2d. per oz. 

(2) How many yards in a mile ? 

(3) Reduce 6 guineas to farthings. 

(4) How many journeys must I make round a room 22 yards 
square to go a mile? 

(5) How many square inches in 4 square yards ? 

(6) Cost of gst. 7 Ibs. at 3s. per st. 

(7) How many times is 6s. 8d. contained in £1 (thus leading 
up to aliquot parts)? 

(8) One acre of turfing at 1d. per sq. yard, 


9. On receiving new scholars in the school, what is the best 
way of deciding in what class to place them? Give reasons for 
your answer. 


(9) The teacher will in most cases be guided by the attain- 


ments of the new scholar; but circumstances alter cases, and it is , 


better sometimes to deviate from this rule. A child may be 
backward for his age, but it is often better to strain a point and 
not hurt his feelings and destroy his self-respect by placing him 
among scholars much younger than himself. Or he may be a 
notorious character, and then, in the interest of the school at 
large, we should put him where he would be least contaminating. 


11, What are the best expedients you know for quickening 
and securing the attention of a languid or disorderly class ? 





| by a chance shot. 


languor may be owing to prolonged sitting or standing, in which 
case give a change of position and run through a few simple 
movements, such as ‘ Hands One’ (up), ‘ Two’ (out straight in 
front), &c. Or the time-table may be badly arranged, making 
the lessons too long, or putting two similar lessons together ; 
the remedy here lies with the head master. The teacher might 
pay attention also to the windows, &c., with considerable advan- 
tage. 
A disorderly class. 

lesson till he Aas order. 


Here the teacher must not go on with his 

Make one command, and see that all 
obcy it before givinganother. If there be any wilful disobedience 
the teacher should resort to vigorous measures. Once the boys 
know his mettle the teacher will have no further trouble on this 
point. 


14. ‘The answers given by children to questions are too often 
confined to single words.’ Why should this be objected to, and 
what means can be adopted to encourage children to make 
complete statements and sentences of their own ? 


(14) A question is put either— 

(a) To see how much the catechumen knows ; 

(4) To lead his thoughts in a certain direction; or, 

(¢) To make him lay out his stock of knowledge in orderly 
fashion. 

It is manifest that all these objects are frustrated if the reply 
is given in a single word, 


Cowanrds die many lume before then death 


The teacher should not put questions which admit of being 
answered by a simple ‘ Yes’ or ‘ No,” or that can be answered 


He should require all replies to be given in 
grammatical language, and frequently also that the reason of the 


| reply be set forth. He should also remember that his own style 


of conversation will influence that of his pupils; hence the 
necessity of a good example. 
This insisting on logica) replies is not only a valuable dis- 


| cipline for the mind, but it clears the way for composition in the 


upper standards. 
16, Name some poetical pieces or extracts suited for recitation 

in any three of the classes, either in an infant school or in a 

school for older children. 
(16) 

STANDARD I. STANDARD IV, 
Freddy and the Cherries, 
Child’s First Grief. 

Boy who told a Lie. 

STANDARD II, 


Lochinvar. 
Lord Ullin’s Daughter. 
Fidelity. 


' Menagerie under the Cherry- 


(11) These two faults are rarely attributable to the children | 


themselves; usually the teacher is to blame, sometimes the 
architect of the school. Let the teacher see that both the 
lesson and his treatment of it are suited to his pupils, and cul- 
tivate a cheerful and encouraging style of teaching. The 


STANDARDS V., VI, AND VII. 
| Eve of Quatre Bras. 
Trial Scene (Merchant .of 
Venice). 
|, Wolsey’s 
VIII). 
Geography. 
( Three hours allowed for this paper.) 
[All candidates must draw a map. They may answer /ve 
questions in each of the two subjects, but not more. } 


1. Draw an outline map of (a) Cape Colony; or, (4) New 
Zealand ; or, (c) France ; showing the chief rivers and towns, 
and inserting the lines of latitude and longitude. 


tree. 
Casabianca, 
Miller of the Dee. 
STANDARD III. 
Ballad of Sir John Franklin. 
Wreck of the Hesperus, 
Battle of Blenheim, 


Farewell (Henry 
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(1) Map of New Zealand. 
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Blue ink for Coasts, Rivers and Lakes; .red ink for Boundaries (if any). Blue lead shading round coast, made uniform by 


smearing with biotting paper. 


2. Name some country in the same latitude as England, and 
compare the climate, people, and productions with those of our 
own country. 


(2) Afcnitoba is in about the same latitude as England. The 
climate is drier than in England and more extreme, owing to its 
position in the heart of the continent. /%eple.—Besides the 
native Indians, who are, however, retiting towards the Rockies, 
there are English, Scotch, and French settlers. The proceedings 
of the local legislature can be carried on in cither English or 


French. /%oductions.—The soil is very rich and produces 
wheat in abundance, beside vegetables and root crops. The 
grass, too, is well adapted for feeding stock of all kinds. 


3. State briefly what is meant by constant winds and ocean 
currents. The Gulf Stream is said to influence the climate of 
these islands. How would you explain this? 

(3) Constant winds and currents are those which flow in the 
same, direction the whole year through. Such are the 
Trade Winds, the Gulf Stream, and the Equaorial Currents 
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of the Atlantic and Pacific, 
our climate not so much by the direct action of its waters as by 
the heat which it imparts in its early course to the winds blowing 
over it. It lies just in the track of the Return Trades, #,¢. our 


The Gulf Stream influences | 


most common wind, the S.W., and the warmth is brought tous | 


in two ways.—(1) The higher temperature of the wind itelf. 
2) The moisture it contains. When water evaporates it carries 
off much heat, and this heat is released in our country when the 
vapour is precipitated as rain. , 


5. Where are Khartoum, Herat, Munich, Washington, Sara- 
gossa, Sedan, Utrecht, and Delhi? Give a short description of 
one of these places. 


(5) Ahartoum at the junction of the Blue and White Niles ; 
in Nubia.. 
/lerat in N.W. of Afghanistan, commanding the road to 


. Cabul (and thence to India through the Khyber Pass). 


Munich on the Iser, tributary of the River Danube. Capital 
of Bavaria. 

Washington, capital of United States, on River Potomac, 
about 80 miles from Chesapeake Bay. Contains some fine 
public buildings, especially the Capitol, but there are no 
manufactures of importance. 

Saragossa, on the Ebro, in N.E, of Spain. 

Sedan on the Meuse, in N.E, of France. 

Utrecht on the Old Rhine. 


Dethi on the Jumna ; in the Punjaub, India. 


6. What is the ‘Solar System’? Draw a diagram to illustrate 
your answer. 


(6) The Solar Sstem is that family of heavenly bodies 
comprising the sun and the various masses subject to its influence. 
‘These subject bodies comprise,—ight large Planets, Mercury, 
Venus, Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, Neptune ; 
150 Smaller Planets (the Asteroids) revolving round the Sun 
between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter ; myriads of comets and 
meteors; and the peculiar Zodiacal Light, supposed to be a 
belt or ring of nebulous matter. ‘The planets large and small, 
and most of the comets and meteors, revolve round the Sun in 
elliptical paths, the comets following the most eccentric course. 


N 





eptune 


. Simpli — -j —3- a 
5. Simplify aeabah 4 { « 3 (36 a) } 









MALE CANDIDATES. 


Algebra. 
a— 





Determine ¢ and d so that in the product of x® + # + 1 and 
x* + cx* + dx + ¢ the co-efficients of x* and x* may vanish, 


(5) (tst) 


(2nd) 


For the coefficients of «x and x* to vanish they must be = 1. 
We therefore solve c+ 1 = 13; c+ d+1=1 
¢ = 0; andd = o. Ans, 


6. Show that the, L.C.M. of two algebraical expressions is 
their product divided by their G.C. M. 


Find the G.C.M. and L.C.M. of 6a — sa*x — 6ax*, 4a°x — 
12a*x* + gax*, and 6a°x — 13ax* + 62°. 


sn (a — 5) (a? + ab + &) 
a+ ab+ & 2 
a-b—a+ 36 = 20. Ans, 


x? + cx? +dx +e 
w+ett 
D+ cxt + dx® + ex* 

+ ct? + dx? + ex 
e+e? + dete 


+ (c+ I)xtt (C+ dt 1)" + (CHa + ela? + (dte)et+ 


my £4 6 3 


Evidently 





(6) (1st) Let A and B be two expressions; g their G.C.M. 


and let A = ag; 


Then 


(2nd) 





G.C.M. 





B = bg. 


the LC.M. is aby = 9808 — AB 


Q.E.D. 


ia 


6a? — Sa*x — 6ax* = a (3a + 2x) (2a — 3x) 
4a°x — 12a*x? + Qax*? = ax(2a — 3x) (2a — 3x) 
6a*x — 13ax° + 6x5 = x (3a — 2x) (2a — 3x) 


= 2a— 3x : 
L.C.M, = ax(2a — 3x)* (3a + 2%) (3a - x)} Ans. 
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7. Prove that j xs = s? where the letters denote any 
cf 


numbers, 
Simplif #=- 47 Y= Sy I 7 
PY 4a + sy 524 6y * 20 


(7) (1st) Denote i by x; 5 by » Thena = dx; ¢ = dy. 
« 
Multiply first pair by second, each by each; then ac = ddxy 


; “= =s Se ).E.D. 
+ dd, then g= 7 xo Q 
(2nd) = 
20 (3x— 47) $x + 6y) —20( 4x — Sy)(4e + Sv) + (4% + Sy) (5x + 6y) 
20 (4x + Sy) (5* + Oy) 
— 20(15x*—2xy—24y*— 162° + 25") + 202° + 49xy + 307 
20 (4x + Sy) (5x + Oy 
re 50”? + Oxy 
20 (4* + Sy) (5x + Ov) 





8. Solve the equations— 


ax+7  x«—8 x : 
(76 9 to" 


(3) _3* ml SE 
rs + z—5 


(1) (1) Mult. by 78 ; 6% + 21 — 2x + 164 6x = 117 
Collect and divide. 10* = 80; z=8 8. Ans. 


(2) Mult. rst by 9; 2nd by 39. 11x = gy—18 I. 
13x = 3v+ 78 II. 


»» II. by 3. 39% = oy + 234 
Subtract I. Ile = oy — 18 
28x = 252; *=9 
Substitute in I. 99 = oy — 18 
x=9; 7 = 13. Ans, 
—_——— 


i 


(3) 3¥ (x — 5) + (x — 1) (x — 2) = 8(x — 2) (x — 5) 
— 15x + 2*— 3x42 = 8x* — 56x + 80 
Transpose — 4x* + 38x = 78 


+ 4and complete sq. «+? — a ad + Af} = — Sp + 58). = 98 
. 2 I T i 


Sq. root and transpose. = Yt] = 6por3. Ans, 


9. The accounts of a onan showed a debt which was paid 
off by three managers A, B,C. A paid half the debt and £2 
more; B paid half the remainder and £7 more; C paid half of 
what then remained and £8 more, which just qnares off the 
debt. What did each pay? 


(9) Let x = the whole debt. A paid > : +2= € _ 


= & x—4 

; B pays 3 +7 
- — 32 

leaving - 7 = = = 


x x 
Ist remainder = 372=- 


C pays ‘—- +8. It is evident from the statement, that, 


4X2 
x — 32 


4X2 = 8 


x = 64+ 32 = 96 
C pays 8 x 2 = £16 ' A, £50. 
A %” +2 = £50 
» 96—16—50= £30 








Mensuration. 


10. The sides of a field, A B C D, taken in order, are 28, 45, 
60, and 57 yards; the angle A BCisaright angle. Find the 
area of the field in square yards, correct to two places of 
decimals. 








4 
61 
A 
. 8 
FS 
~ a 
45 =~ 
=, 
° C 
(10) AC = V (28)9+ (457% = V 784 + 2025 = V 2809 


= 53 yds, 


Area of DAC; 


Half-sum of sides = 85 

Area = V 85 X 25 X 28 X 32 

VITX5SXSX5X4X7X4X2X2X2 
5X 4xX2x WV 1190 

= 40 / 1190 sq. yds. 

= 40 X 34°4963 = 1379°85 sq. yds, 


i] 


. To this add ABC = 28 x 45 X $= 630 


Answer = 2009'85 sq. yds. 


The area of a circle is 38°5 square fect. Find the side of 
commend whose perimeter is equal to the circumference of the 
circle, (mw = 42) 


(11) 38'5 = 3 sq.ft. = (radius)? x 22 
’ 7 
(radius? = 77 x yy = 4 
radius = } ft, 
2X 22 


Circumference = } X = 22 ft. 


Side of Square = 4 = 5} ft, Ans, 
—_——— 


How my School tors Examined, 
BY THE 


HEAD MASTER OF A COUNTRY SCHOOL. 





Reading. 
SraNDARD I, 


The Inspector took two of the reading books, and 
the pupils came in order and read from them. 

The pieces were not taken consecutively, and 
several read the same paragraph, 

To test if they were saying the lessons from memory, 
the Inspector pointed to single words in different parts 
to be named, 


Sranparps IL—VII. 


The pupils came in batches of a dozen, and read 
alternately from the books used in the school, 
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Writing. 5. The Elephant. 
6. Bees, 
STANDARD I. 7. Stars. 
The teacher was allowed to repeat the words after 8. The Rose, 
the Inspector. 9. Life of an Engine Driver. 
Words. 10. Birds. 


Sparrow, thief, chain, sprang, plates, doll, rabbit, 
nest, water, vessel. 


SranpDArp II, 


In this Standard, and also Standards III. and IV., 
the last sentence in the Dictation was taken from 
another paragraph. The teachers of the classes were 
allowed to repeat the dictation after the Inspector. 


Dictation. 
SranpDarp II, 


Then I have had to struggle with great storms, to 
bear heavy rains, to shudder as the lightning played 
around me, to fight my way and hold my own in the 
teeth of foes, like frost and fly and grub. 

You love your fruit, 


STANDARD III, 

They are fine fruit, so juicy and sweet. I have 
carefully preserved the stone, and I will plant it, and 
rear a trée, 

Good! replied the father; that is acting prudently 
and caring for the future as becomes a farmer. 

Edmund answered frankly. 


Sranparp IV, 


Behold! he was forthwith rich, and reclined on a 
soft mat, and was clothed in a robe of silk. Now it so 
happened that the Emperor passed that way. Before 
him went couriers on horse and foot, and he was sur- 
rounded by attendant courtiers, who held over his 
head a magnificent umbrella, glittering with gold. 

Here is a cloud actually able to resist my power. 


Composition. 
STANDARD V, 


Mr. Matthews, the ventriloquist, was once on board 
a steamer, He stood with several other gentlemen 
watching the machinery. Seeing the engineer down 
below he determined to play a trick upon him. He 
began to squeak, as if the machinery wanted oiling. 
The engineer took his oil-can, and proceeded to oil 
the squeaking part. When he got there, another part 
began to squeak, and then another. The engineer now 
became suspicious, and went and stood behind Mr. 
Matthews. Presently Mr. Matthews squeaked again. 
The engineer put the spout of his oil-can behind his 
neck, and squirted the oil down his back, saying, 
‘There! I reckon your machinery won't want oiling 
again just yet.’ 


STanparvs VI. anp VII. 


Each boy in these standards had a different subject 
for composition, and the following were the subjects :— 


SranpDarpD VI, 
1, Play and Work, 
2. Pocket Knife. 
3. Money. 
4- Boots. 





it. 


11. Our Cat, 


12, A Good Education. What I mean to gain by 


13. A letter to a boy at the North Pole about the 


harvest field, 


SranDarp VII, 


1. History of a Pair of Shoes. 
2. Music. 


3. Work, and what I meant to do when I grew up. 
4. Life of Lord Nelson, 
5. The Solar System, 

Arithmetic. 

STANDARD I, 
I, 120 + 63 + 204 + 170 + 19. 576. Ans. 
2. From 4o1 take 156. 245. Ans. 
3. From 310 take 121. - 189. Ans. 


The teacher was allowed to repeat the numbers. 


Two boys, who had one sum right and two nearly 
right, were asked two tables, and on answering 
correctly they passed. 


STANDARD II, 
A, 
1. From 12,050 take 8,907. 


2. Divide 16,428 by 9. 
3. 9,076 X 8g. 


3,143. Ans, 





1,825 +3. Ans. 
807,764. Ans. 


B. 


1. From 14,028 take 7,909. 6,119. Ans, 








2. 15,023 + 8. 1,877+7. Ans. 
3. 8,097 X 680. 


The teacher was allowed to repeat the numbers. 


5,505,960. Ans. 


SranDARD III. 
There were four-different cards, and each card con- 


tained three mechanical sums, viz., long division, 
compound addition, and compound subtraction, and a 
problem. 


fourth of them got 4 sums right; 15 got 3 right; 10 
got 2 right; and all the rest 1 right. 
sums were there right altogether? 110 sums, Ans, 


shillings. 
the price of each chair ? 


spent £2 17s. 6d. the first week, and #2 12s. 6d. the 
second week, 
half his money, 
week ? 


The following was one of the long division sums : — 
Divide a quarter of a million by 29. 
8,620+ 20. Ans. 


The following were the problems :— 
1. In the third standard there were 40 boys. One- 





How many 


2. Three dozen chairs and 7 tables cost 400 
Each table cost 16 shillings. What was 
8 shillings. Ans. 


3. A man went for a three weeks’ holiday. He 





He had then spent 30s. more than 
How much had he left for the third 


#2 10s. Ans, 
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4. John had 5s. 3}d., Tom had 3s. 6$d., and Mary 
had 3s. 2d. How much must John give to Tom and 
Mary so that they may each share alike ? 

53d. to Tom and tod. to Mary. Ans. 





STANDARD IV. 


There were four different cards. 
1. Reduce 79 acres 3 roods 20 poles 54 yards to 
a yards. 386,600} sq. yds. Ans. 


Divide seven thousand and sixty pounds eighteen 
shillings and ten pence by seventy three. 
£96 14s. 6d. + 4d. Ans, 


3. Find the cost of 70 couples of rabbits at 1s. 9d. 
each, £13 16s. 6d. Ans, 


4. If a man undertook to cut 27 lengths of 74 
inches out of a plank 54 yards long, how much too 
short did he find the plank ? 4} inches. Ans. 


1. Divide one thousand and seventy-six pounds four 
shillings and three pence three farthings by five hun- 
dred and twenty seven. 

£2 0s. rod. + 247q. Ans, 


2. £19 19s. 119d. X 749. 
£14,979 48. 43d. Ans, 
3. How many times will a clock tick in one day, if 


it tick once every half second ? 
172,800 times. Ans, 














4. How many lbs. of tea at 3s. 4d. per Ib. will cost 
the same as 150 lbs. of coffee at 1s. 4d. per Ib. ? 
60 Ibs. Ans, 
1. Reduce seven hundred and two thousand and 
fifty-nine ounces to tons, &c, 
19 tons 11 cwt. 3 qrs. 2 Ibs. 110z. Ans. 


2. Multiply £71 9s. ro}d. by 186. 
£13,297 128. 104d, Ans. 


3. If it cost £290 14s. to supply suits of clothes 
to a company of seventy-six soldiers, how much would 
it cost for one suit? 43 16s. 6d. Ans, 


4. If a man step 2 ft. 8in., how many such steps 
will he take in a mile ? 1,980 steps. Ans. 











1. Divide seventy-six thousand and six pounds nine- 
teen shillings and four pence by thirty-eight. J 
£2,0c0 3s. 8d. Ans. 
2. Reduce 1,723,661 drams to tons, &c, 
3 tons 13 lbs. 13 drs. Ans, 
3. What are a man’s wages for a year (313 working 
days) at 3s. 6d. per day? 454 158. 6d. Ans. 
4. A man bought 30 sheep for 75 guineas, and sold 
them for £90. How much did he gain on each 
sheep ? 7s. 6d. Ans. 








STANDARD V, 
big = were three different cards. 
Find the cost of 1,014 articles at £7 18s. 10}d. 
aa £8,054 19s. 3d. Ans. 


2. Bill:— 
21 Ibs, mutton at 94d. per Ib. ; 
84 Ibs. beef at rod. per Ib. ; 
74 Ibs. lamb at 114d, per |b. ; 
49 lbs. veal at 5d. per Ib. ; 
56 eggs at 16 for fs, 
16s. 74d. + 7s. 1d. + 78. 24d. + £#1o0s sd. + 3s. 6d. 


= 42 145. 9}. Ans, 

















3. If 18 men can do a piece of work in 13 
days, how long will it take 27 men to do it? 
8? days. Ans. 


4. Add 2, 4, 2, 4. Tye. Ans. 


1. Find the cost of 206 tons 7 cwt. at #3 4s. 7d. 


per ton, £666 6s. oid. Ans, 


2. Bill:— 
27 Ibs. sugar at = 7d, per Ib. ; 
o » ta 41% 5d. 5 ; 
134 » cheese ,, $d. ” ; 
4¢ 5, bacon ,, 7a. yy 3 
200 eggs at 16 for 1s, 
15s. 9d. + 138. 54d. + 10s. 83d. + 2s. o}d. + 
12s. 6d. = 4,2 15s. 2d. Ans, 


3. If a 4d. loaf weigh 3 lbs. when wheat is 24s. per 
qr., what will it weigh when wheat is 32s. per qr. 


2 ! Ibs. Ans, 


4. What must be added to § to make it t'y? 
ws Ans, 








t. Bill: = 
15 books at 2s, 9d. each; 
OY nou {a 
IO » ” 43d. » ; 
6 gals. ,, 4 per qt. ; 
200 envelopes at 1o for 2d. 
£2 18. 3d. + 6s. 3d. + 35. od. + 19s. + 38. 4d. = 


£3 135. 7d. Ans. 
2. Find the cost of 51 gals. 3 qts, at 18s. od. per 
gallon. £48 Los. 3}d. Ans. 





3. A man cuts a drain 25 yds. 1 ft. in 5 hours, How 
long will he be in cutting a drain 16 yds, 2 ft. 8 in, 
long ? 34 hours. Ans, 


4. Take } from the sum of 5 and}. 4’;. Ans, 


STranDARD VI, 


>. 
There were two different cards. 


1. If I can walk 33 miles in 1 hour, how many feet 
can I walk in a second ? 5} feet. Ans, 


2. Add ‘125 of 2s ; 075 of £1; 63125 of 18. 
8s. o#d. Ans, 


3. Simplify 
L eal: 
+h+4 7. 14%, Ans, 
$+3+ 3 — 
4. A publican mixes 12 gallons at 94d. per gallon, 
8 gallons at 15d. pet gallon, and 14 gallons at 73d. 
per gallon, At what price must he sell it to neither 
gain nor lose? 9#8d., or o}d. ,*,q. per gallon. Ans, 





1. A goes 308 yards to B 284 yards in a minute. 
A gives B 4 minute start. In what time will A over- 


take B? 5}4 minutes, Ans. 
2. 04585 X ‘062 + 1°31. 00217. Ans, 
3. | of 5s. + vu of £1 + yy of 6s, 2d. + ,), of 
4s. 104d, 58. 1}d. Ans, 
4. If % of a ton cost £22 15s., what will }4 of 
1 cwt, cost ? £1 4s. 45. Ans. 






















































































































Writing. 
STANDARD I, 


The teacher was allowed to repeat the words after 
the Inspector. 
Words. 
Sparrow, thief, chain, sprang, plates, doll, rabbit, 
.nest, water, vessel, 


STANDARD IIT, 


In this Standard, and also Standards III. and IV., 
the last sentence in the Dictation was taken from 
another paragraph. The teachers of the classes were 
allowed to repeat the dictation after the Inspector. 


Dictation. 
SranDARD II, 


Then I have had to struggle with great storms, fo 
bear heavy rains, to shudder as the lightning played 
around me, to fight my way and hold my own in the 
teeth of foes, like frost and fly and grub, 

You love your fruit. 


STANDARD III, 

They are fine fruit, so juicy and sweet. 1 have 
carefully preserved the stone, and I will plant it, and 
rear a trée, 

Good! replied the father; that is acting prudently 
and caring for the future as becomes a farmer. 

Edmund answered frankly. 


SranDarp IV, 

Behold! he was forthwith rich, and reclined on a 
soft mat, and was clothed in a robe of silk. Now it so 
happened that the Emperor passed that way. Before 
him went couriers on horse and foot, and he was sur- 
rounded by attendant courtiers, who held over his 
head a magnificent umbrella, glittering with gold. 

Here is a cloud actually able to resist my power. 


Composition. 
STANDARD V, 
Mr. Matthews, the ventriloquist, was once on board 
a steamer, He stood with several other gentlemen 
watching the machinery, Seeing the engineer down 
below he determined to play a trick upon him. He 
began to squeak, as if the machinery wanted oiling. 
The engineer took his oil-can, and proceeded to oil 
the squeaking part. When he got there, another part 
began to squeak, and then another. The engineer now 
became suspicious, and went and stood behind Mr. 
Matthews. Presently Mr. Matthews squeaked again. 
The engineer put the spout of his oil can behind his 
neck, and squirted the oil down his back, saying, 
‘There! I reckon your machinery won't want oiling 
again just yet.’ 


Sranparvs VI. anp VII. 
Each boy in these standards had a different subject 
for composition, and the following were the subjects :— 
Sranparp VI, 


1. Play and Work, 
2. Pocket Knife. 
3. Money. 

. Boots, 
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. The Elephant. 
Bees, 

Stars, 

. The Rose. 

. Life of an Engine Driver. 
10. Birds. 

11, Our Cat, 

12. A Good Education. 


© ow aM 


What I mean to gain by 
it. 

13. A letter to a boy at the North Pole about the 
harvest field. 


Sranparp VII. 


1. History of a Pair of Shoes. 

2. Music. 

3. Work, and what I meant to do when_I grew up. 
4. Life of Lord Nelson, 

5. The Solar System. 


Arithmetic. 


STANDARD I, 


‘ 
I, 120 + 63 + 204 + 170 + I9. 576. Ans. 
2. From 4o1 take 156. 245. Ans. 
3. From 310 take 121. 189. Ans. 


The teacher was allowed to repeat the numbers. 
Two boys, who had one sum right and two nearly 
right, were asked two tablés, and on answering 
correctly they passed. 


STANDARD II, 


A. 


1. From 12,050 take 8,907. 3,143. Ans. 





2. Divide 16,428 by 9. 
3. 9,076 X 89. 


1,825 +3. Ans. 
807,764. Ans, 


B 


1. From 14,028 take 7,909. 6,119. Ans. 
1,877+7. Ans. 
3. 8,097 X 680. 5,505,960. Ans, 
The teacher was allowed to repeat the numbers. 


2, 15,023 + 8. 


STANDARD III, 


There were four-different cards, and each card con- 
tained three mechanical sums, viz., long division, 
compound addition, and compound subtraction, and a 
problem. 

The following was one of the long division sums : — 

Divide a quarter of a million by 29. 

8,620+ 20. Ans, 


The following were the problems :— 

1. In the third standard there were 40 boys. One- 
fourth of them got 4 sums right; 15 got 3 right; 10 
got 2 right; and all the rest 1 right. How many 
sums were there right altogether? 110 sums, Ans, 


2. Three dozen chairs and 7 tables cost 400 


shillings. Each table cost 16 shillings. What was 
the price of each chair ? 8 shillings. Ans, 


3. A man went for a three weeks’ holiday. He 
spent £2 17s. 6d. the first week, and 42 12s. 6d. the 
second week, He had then spent 30s. more than 
half his money. How much had he left for the third 
week ? 42 10s. Ans, 
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4. John had 5s. 3}d., Tom had 3s. 6$d., and Mary 
had 3s. 2d. How much must John give to Tom and 
Mary so that they may each share alike ? 

5$d. to Toi and tod. to Mary. Ans. 





STANDARD IV. 


There were four different cards, 
1. Reduce 79 acres 3 roods 20 poles 54 yards to 
square yards. 386,600} sq. yds. Ans. 


2. Divide seven thousand and sixty pounds eighteen 
shillings and ten pence by seventy three. 
£96 14s. 6d. + 4d. Ans, 


3. Find the cost of 70 couples of rabbits at 1s. 9d. 
each, £13 16s. 6d. Ans, 


4. If a man undertook to cut 27 lengths of 7} 
inches out of a plank 5} yards long, how much too 
short did he find the plank ? 44 inches. Ans, 


1. Divide one thousand and seventy-six pounds four 
shillings and three pence three farthings by five hun- 
dred and twenty-seven. 

£2 0s. rod. + 247q. Ans, 


2. £19 19s. 119d. X 749. 
£14,979 48. 43d. Ans, 
3. How many times will a clock tick in one day, if 


it tick once every half second ? 
172,800 times. Ans. 














4. How many lbs. of tea at 3s. 4d. per Ib. will cost 
the same as 150 lbs. of coffee at 1s. 4d. per Ib. ? 
60 lbs, Ans, 
1. Reduce seven hundred and two thousand and 


fifty-nine ounces to tons, &c, 
19 tons 11 cwt. 3 qrs. 2 Ibs. 11oz. Ans. 


2. Multiply £74 9s. 10}d. by 186, 
£13,297 128. 104d, Ans. 
3. If it cost £290 14s. to supply suits of clothes 
to a company of seventy-six soldiers, how much would 
it cost for one suit? £3 16s. 6d. Ans. 


4. If a man step 2 ft. 8in., how many such steps 
will he take in a mile ? 1,980 steps. Ans. 











1. Divide seventy-six thousand and six pounds nine- 
teen shillings and four pence by thirty-eight. 
£,2,0c0 38, 8d. Ans. 
2. Reduce 1,723,661 drams to tons, &c, 
3 tons 13 Ibs. 13. drs. Ans, 
3. What are a man’s wages for a year (313 working 
days) at 3s. 6d. per day? A4A$4 158. 6d. Ans, 
4. A man bought 30 sheep for 75 guineas, and sold 
them for #90. How much did he gain on each 
sheep ? 7s. 6d. Ans. 








STANDARD V, 
; here were three different cards, 
. Find the cost of 1,014 articles at £7 18s. 104d, 
sian £8,054 19s. 3d. Ans, 
2. Bill:— 
21 lbs, mutton at 94d. per Ib. ; 
84 Ibs. beef at rod. per Ib. ; 
74 lbs. lamb at 114d. per Ib. ; 
49 lbs, veal at 5d. per Ib, ; ? 
56 eggs at 16 for 1s. 
16s. 74d. + 7s. 1d. + 78. 24d. + A105 sd. + 3s. 6d. 


= 42 148. 9}#d. Ans, 














3. If 18 men can do a piece of work in 13 
days, how long will it take 27 men to do it? 


8? 8 days. Ans. 
4. Add 3, }, 3, }. 1 1°*.. Ans. 


1. Find the cost of 206 tons 7 cwt. at £3 4s. 7d, 


per ton, £,666 6s. g4d. Ans, 
2. Bill:— 
27 lbs. sugar at = 7d. per Ib. ; 
94 ” tea » IS. 5d. ” ; 
13¢ ” cheese ,, g4d, ” ; 


4? » bacon ,, 7d. ” ; 
200 eggs at 16 for 1s, 
15s. od. + 138. 54d. + 10s, 8id. + 25. ofd. + 
12s. 6d. = 42 15s. 2d, Ans. 


3. If a 4d. loaf weigh 3 lbs. when wheat is 24s. per 
qr., what will it weigh when wheat is 32s. per qr. 
2} Ibs. Ans, 


4. What must be added to j to make it ry? ? 
Ans, 
i: 








1. Bill: = 
15 books at 2s. 9d. each; 
5° » ” dd. » 3 
10» ” 43d. i . 
6 gals. ,, 9% per qt.; 
200 envelopes at 1o for 2d, 
#2 18. 3d. + 6s. 3d. + 38. od. + 195. + 


£3 135. 7d. Ans. 
2. Find the cost of 51 gals. 3 qts. at 18s. od. per 


gallon. £48 10s. 33d, Ans, 


3. A man cuts a drain 25 yds, 1 ft. in 5 hours, How 
long will he be in cutting a drain 16 yds. 2 ft. 8 in. 
long ? 34 hours. Ans, 


4. Take } from the sum of ,'y and }. 


38:40. = 





Pen Ans. 


STaNDARD VI, 


There were two different cards. 


1. If I can walk 3? miles in 1 hour, how many feet 
can I walk in a second? 5} feet. Ans, 


2. Add ‘125 of 2s ; ‘075 of £1; 6°3125 of 15, 
8s. ojd. Ans, 
3. Simplify 
4+4+3-} 
$+ + + } — b 
4. A publican mixes 12 gallons at 94d. per gallon, 
8 gallons at 15d. per gallon, and 14 gallons at 73d. 


per gallon, At what price must he sell it to neither 
gain nor lose? 9/%d., or od. ,*,q. per gallon, Ans, 


14%, Ans, 





1. A goes 308 yards to B 284 yards in a minute, 
A gives B $ minute start, In what time will A over- 


take B? 5}4 minutes. Ans. 

2, 04585 X ‘062 + 1°31. ‘oo217. Ans, 

3: i OF 58. + vy of £1 + yy of 6s, 2d. + yy of 
4s. 104d, 5s. 13d. Ans, 

4. If % of a ton cost £22 15s., what will }4 of 
1 cwt, cost ? £1 48. 48. Ans. 
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SranpDarpD VII, 
There were two different cards. 


1. If 60 houses, burning three fires each, consume 
9 tons of coal in 20 days, how many houses, burning 
four fires each, will consume 18 tons in 18 days? 
100 houses. Ans. 


2. A map Suysa horse, and sells it for £56, thereby 
gaining 324 per cent, What did it cost him at first ? 


£42. Ans. 
3. Divide 1°791 by ‘003, and multiply the result by 
‘OO!, "597. Ans. 
. Aman spends £2 5s. in oranges. He gives 1s. 


jm. score for them, and sells them for 1s. per dozen. 
What was his total gain ? £1 103 ros, Ans, 


1. If od. is gained on 12 yards of calico at 34d. per 
yard, what is the gain per cent, ? 
23y'y per cent. Ans, 


2. If 20 men work g days of 10 hours each for 
£12 108., how many hours per day must 60 men work 
to obtain £25 in five days? 12 hours. Ans, 

—_—_—_——__ 


3. What sum of money must be lent to obtain 
£,160 10s, at 4 per cent. in three years ? 


£1,337 10s. Ans. 


4. A man got 435 interest on money at 3 per cent. 
and 4 per cent. How much did he lend, if he had 
equal amounts of money lent at 3 per cent. and 4 per 
cent, ? £1,000. Ans, 


Note.—The scholars in Standards III.—VII. were 
told by the Inspector that the problem was equal to 
two sums, and if they had that alone correctly wens 
they would pass. 


Mental Arithmetic. 
STanpDaRo I. 


1. How many halfpenny tops can be had for g$d. ? 


19. Ans, 
2. How many for 34d? 7. Ans, 


3. How many farthings are there in 34d. ? 
14. Ans, 


84d. Ans. 


. I gave 3 boys 7 marbles each. How many had 
I given away ? 21. Ans. 


4. Take 34d. from one shilling. 


6. How many more should I want to make 40? 
19. Ans, 


7. In 19 halfpence how many pence are there ? 
gid. Ans, 


8. How many half-crowns are there in 10 shillings ? 
4. Ans. 


8}d. Ans, 


10. If oranges are 3 a penny, how niany could I get 
for 3d. ? g. Ans, 


y. From 2 shillings take 1s, 34d. 


11, How many sixpences are there in 6 shillings ? 
12, Ans. 


12. How many threepenny pieces are there in 6 
shillings ? 24. Ans, 


STANDARD II, 
The teacher questioned the class in the presence of 
the Inspector. 
No questions were asked by the Inspector. 


STANDARD III. 


1. Find the cost of 7 lbs of sugar at 14d, per Ib, 


10}d. Ans, 


2.. How much change would be received out of 
2 shillings ? 1s. 14d, Ans, 


3. If2 lbs. of sugar cost 5d., find the cost of 14 Ibs. ? 
gid. Ans. 


4. If I put down a sovereign, how many half-crowns 
could I get for it ? 8. Ans. 


5. How many feet are there in 13 yards - 

39. Ans. 

6. What is the cost of 39 yards at a halfpenny a 

yard ? ts. 74d. Ans, 

7. How many lbs are there in a stone? 14. Ans. 
8. Find the cost of a stone of potatoes at 2d. a lb. 

2s. 4d. Ans, 

g. Find the cost at 24d. a Ib. 2s. 11d, Ans, 


10, An article was bought for 3s. 9d.; what change 
was received out of half a sovereign? 6s. 3d. Ans, 


11. Another cost 5s. 3d., what change was received 
out of a sovereign ? 148. 9d, Ans. 


12. How many oranges at 4 a penny y could you get 
for 1s, o}d. ? 50. Ans, 
13. A boy sold 13 evening papers on Monday, 13 
on Tuesday, and 13 on Wednesday. How much did 
he take for those papers at a halfpenny each ? 
1S. 734. Ans. 
14. How many cwt. are there in a ton? 
20. Ans, 


15. A man bought a ton of coal for 1os., and sold 
it at 3d. per half cwt. How much did he gain? 
Nothing. Ans. 


STANDARD IV, 
What measure should I use in measuring the 
length of this room ? Long measure. Ans. 
2. What measure should I use for the breadth ? 
Long measure, Ans, 
3- If a square board contains a square yard, how 
a. feet long would it be? _3 feet feet. Ans. 
If I hold up a piece of carpet containing a square 
va but 4 feet long, what is the breadth ? 
2} feet. Ans, 


5. If a wall is 7 ft. long and 4 ft. broad, what is its 








area ? 28 sq. feet. Ans, 
6. Find the cost of whitewashing at 3d. per sq. ft. 
7s. Ans. 


7. A grocer buys 4 cwt. of sugar at 14d, per Ib., 
and sells it at 2d.a lb. What does he gain? 
2s. 4d, Ans, 


8. A man smokes } oz. of tobacco every day, how 





long will 3 lbs, last ? 96 days. Ans. 
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9. A man buys eggs at 3 for 2d., and another buys 
them at 2 for 14d. How many will one have more 


than the other for 1s, ? 2. Ans. 
10. What will be the difference for 5s. ? 
1o. Ans, 


STANDARD V. 
1. If I give away } of anything, how many twelfths 
have I left? 8. Ans. 


2. Find the difference between } and }. 
a. Ans, 


3. If I buy 3 cwt. of sugar at 14d. per Ib, and sell 
it at 2d,, what do I gain? 2s. 4d. Ans, 


4. If 3 of my money amounts to half a crown, how 
much have I? 6s. 3d, Ans. 


STANDARDS VI. anv VII. 


1. Find the value of 625 of £1, 12s. 6d. Ans, 

2. Find the amount of £5 for one year at 5 per 
cent. A555. Ans. 

3. In what time will £973 18s. 5#d. double itself 


at ro per cent, ? ro years, Ans. 


4. Take } from }, and take the result from }. 
+, Ans. 


Geography. 


All taken orally, except Standard VII., who answered 
the questions on slates, 


STANDARD 1, 

The teacher first questioned the class. The In- 
spector began by making the following diagram on 
the blackboard, and then asked questions upon it : — 

4 


4 
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—_—-— —- —— + - - =z 
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———ff 
The figure stands for a field, the dot for a boy, 
H for a horse, and C for a cow. 








1. The boy goes to catch the horse; what direction 
does he go? North-east. Ans; 

2. The horse runs down the field; -what direction 
does it run ? South, Ans, 


3. It then turns through the gate; what direction 
does it take ? Kast. Ans, 





4. The boy then goes to the cow; what direction 
does he now take ? South-west. Ans, 

5. ‘The cow runs to the gate on the left; what direc- 
tion does it go? North, Ans, 

6.. It turns through the gate ; what direction does it 
now take? - West. Ans. 

7. The boy then goes out of the top gate to go 
go home ; what direction is that ? North, Ans, 





Plan of the School. 


8. Show me which is the room we are in now. 

9. Show me the new class room. 

10. Show me, where I am standing, on the plan. 

11. After telling two boys to go to various parts of 
the room, he asked other boys to show him on the 
plan where they were standing. 

Map of the World—1i2. Pointing to the map, the 
Inspector asked a boy to show him the sky. 

13. He then pointed to the Atlantic Ocean, and 
said, what is this I am pointing to ? 

14. He next pointed to a river, and asked what it 
was, 


15. He then pointed to a town, and asked what the 
dot stood for. 


STANDARD II, 


The teacher was asked by the Inspector to question 
the class from the blank map of England, 

The Inspector then drew a diagram of a lake on the 
black-board, 

1. What would a piece of water be called which I 
could walk round, if it was larger than a pond and 
smaller than a sea? 

2. What would a piece of land be called which I 
could sail round in a boat? (Pointing to diagram of 
lake.) 

3. What is this called which flows into the lake? 
(Drawing a river.) 

4. What are these smaller rivers called which flow 
into the river, (Drawing tributaries.) 

5. Give me another name besides tributary. 

6. Suppose a town is situated at the junction of two 
rivers, what is that place called ? 

7. What do you call the sides of a river ? 

8, How are they distinguished ? 

g. Who has ever seen a river? 

10, Name the river nearest the school. 

11. Is your town on the right or left bank of this 
river? 

12, Sometimes a river has more than one mouth, 
What is the land between two mouths called? 
(Showing on diagram.) 

13. What should we find at the source of a river ? 

14. What is the source? 

15. What is the end called ? 

16., What is a wide river mouth called up which the 
sea flows ? 

17. I could sail all round this piece of land. 
is it called? (Drawing diagram of an island.) 

18. If it had water all round, except at this place, 
what would it be? (Altering diagram.) 

19. What is the land called which prevents it being 
an island ? 

20, If a passage was cut through the isthmus, what 
would it be called ? 


What 
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21. If the passage had always been there, what 


would it be called ? 


22. If the peninsula was water, and the isthmus 


water, what would the narrow opening be called ? 


Sranparp III, 


The teacher first questioned the class. 
The Inspector commenced with Yorkshire. 
1. What is its great river ? 
. Name the tributaries of the Ouse. 
. Give a town on the Aire. 
. Name a river running into the Aire. 
. What river must we cross to get into Durham ? 
. Tell me any towns on it. 
. Name the chief city in Durham. 
. What is the principal building in the city of 
Durham ? 
9. On what river is it situated ? 
10. What is the large port at the mouth of the 
Wear ? 
11, What river must we now cross to get into the 
xt county ? 
12. What is the name of the county ? 
13. Name a large town on the Tyne. 
14. What hills do we cross on the west ? 
15. Into what county should we get ? 
16, What is it noted for ? 
17. Name some lakes. 
18, We will come south. What county do we get 
into P 
19. Which is larger, Lancashire or Yorkshire ? 
20. Which contains more people ? 
21. What is Lancashire noted for ? 
22, Name the largest town for this manufacture. 
23. To what town would you go if you wished to 
see a large ship? 
24. What river must we now cross ? 
25. Into what country would we arrive ? 
26, What is it noted for ? 
27. Name the salt towns. 


om Sw N 


cos 
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STANDARD IV, 


The Inspector told the teacher to question the class 
on Scotland. 

The Inspector then asked the following questions :— 

1. Suppose this blackboard to be a map of Ireland, 
which province would my hand be covering? (Placing 
his hand on the north.) 


. Which now? (Placing his hand on the W.) 
” ” ? ( ” ” ” S.W.) 
Cette E.) 


” » ” 
What manufacture is carried on in the north ? 
What is the chief town ? 
. Where would you go for the highest mountains ? 
. What are they called ? 

g. Where would you go for the prettiest lakes ? 

10, What river should we find at Dublin ? 

11, What river is in the west ? 

12. What lakes does the Shannon form ? 

13. Name any other river forming a lake. 

14. If we sail along the north coast, what opening 
should we come to ? 

15. What town should we arrive at ? 

16. How long since the siege of Londonderry ? 

17. Which is the largest lake ? 

18. Which is the prettiest lake ? 

19. In what county is it situated ? 

20, What curious feature is in the north ? 


con OM Sw NN 





21. What ocean is on the west of Ireland ? 

22. If we journey westward, what country should 
we come to? 

23. What province do farmers go to ? 

24. What else could you do besides farming ? 

25. If we went to the far west, what province should 
we come to? 

26. What river is in British Columbia ? 

27. What was the former capital ? 

28. What is the present capital ? 

29. What island is near to British Columbia ? 

30. What mountains are in British Columbia ? 

31. What falls are there in British Columbia, and 
where are they ? 

32. What mountains show that there are falls ? 


Sranparps V. anp VI. 


Europe. 


The class was first questioned by the teacher. The 
Inspector asked the following questions :— 

1. What is the capital of Russia ? 

2. What is the large river in Russia ? . 

3. What sea does the Volga empty itself into ? 

4. What port is on the Volga? 

5. What river rises in Switzerland and flows into 
France ? 

6. What river joins the Rhone ? 

7. What kind of a river is the Rhone? 

8. Tell me the town at the junction of the Rhone 
and Saone. 

9. What is Lyons noted for ? 

10, What river rises near the Rhone ? 

11. Where does the Rhine turn? 

12. Tell me any other towns on the Rhine ? 

13. What would you go to the Rhine to see ? 

14. What other river in Europe has a very sharp 
bend ? 

15. Suppose I was drawing France on the board, 
what river should I put here ? (Pointing to the west.) 

16. What is that country called that would have 
disappeared if not looked after? (Holland.) 

17. Where would it go to? 

18, What do we get from Holland? (Toys.) 

19. Is Russia east or west of Greenwich ? 

20, What time is it there now ? 

21. How many degrees can we travel east of 
Greenwich in Europe ? 

22. Where do we measure our longitude from ? 

23. What time will it be at the Ural mountains ? 

24. Suppose I went to Ireland, would my watch 
denote their time ? 

25. Which is the longest line of latitude ? , 

26. How many degrees do we divide our earth 
into? 

27. How many degrees can we go east of Green- 
wich ? 

28. How many degrees should we travel from the 
equator to the North Pole. 


STANDARD VII, 


1. Name the planets in their order of distance from 
the sun, and give a description of Jupiter. 

2. Draw a diagram showing neap tide. 

3. Write a description of the Atlantic Ocean, Arctic 
Ocean, Pacific Ocean, and the Gulf Stream. 
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4. Draw the shape of the moon when it is 7 days 
old. 

The maps of France, Spain and Portugal, and Italy 
were given alternately to Standards V.to VII., and 
Standard VII. drew also astronomical diagrams, 


Grammar. 


All the Standards were taken orally. 


STANDARD II, 


The Inspector commenced thus :—I suppose you 
know all about nouns and verbs. 

1. Can you tell whether the word ‘rose’ is a noun 
or verb ? 

2. What must you use beside to show what part of 
speech the word is ? 

3. Make a sentence with ‘rose’ as a noun, 

4. Make a sentence with ‘ rose’ as a verb. 

5. ‘I rose early this morning.’ What part of speech 
is the word ‘rose’ there ? 

6. In ‘I will come back to you,’ which word is the 
noun ? 

7. Give a sentence with the word ‘ back’ asa noun, 

8. Give a sentence with the word ‘ back’ as a verb, 

g. Give other words which may be either nouns or 
verbs. 

10, Give a sentence with the word ‘bridge’ as a 
noun, 

11. Give a sentence with the word ‘bridge’ as a 
verb. 

12. ‘The woman was old, and ragged, and grey.’ 
Give the noun and the verb. 

13. ‘And bent with the chill of the winter’s day.’ 
Give the nouns and the verb. 


STANDARD III, 


A piece of poetry was taken from one of the reading 
books. 

The Inspector picked out some words, and asked 
for the parts of speech, 

. If a noun or verb the reason was required, 

. If,an adjective what noun it belonged to. 

. If an adverb what verb it belonged to. 

. Ifa pronoun what noun it stood for, 

. They were asked to make sentences from words 
which might be nouns or verbs. 

6. They were also asked to make sentences with 
words which might be adverbs or prepositions, as 
‘ under.’ 

7. How are adverbs generally formed from ad- 
jectives ? 

8. Are all words ending in ‘ly’ adverbs ? 

Give a sentence containing an adjective ending 
in ‘ ly, 


uUhwnh 


STANDARD IV. 


Only a fifth of the class was taken in this subject, 
some of the best being chosen and some of the worst. 
Sentence :—‘ Oh call my brother back to me.’ 
1. What is the subject ? 
2. Parse ‘ Oh.’ 
. Parse ‘ call.’ 
. What is the rule for forming regular verbs ? 
. Parse ‘ back.’ 
. What is the case of ‘ my’ ? 
. Give the nominative of ‘ my,’ 
. Give the objective of ‘ my.’ 


os oun Ww 





g. What person is ‘my’? 

10, Give the 2nd person of ‘ my.’ 

11. Give the 3rd person of ‘ my.’ 

12. Correct ‘ Me and him went to town.’ 
13. Correct ‘Tom and me went a walk.’ 


Sentence :—‘ Across the field trotted the pony.’ 


14. What is the case of ‘ field’? 

15. What is the number of ‘ pony’ ? . 
16, Parse ‘ across.’ 

17. What is a preposition ? 

18, What does ‘across’ do? 

19. Give the subject of the sentence. 

20, What is the past tense of ‘go'? 


STANDARD VY, 


One fourth of the class was taken in this subject. 
Sentence :— 
‘Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 

The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear,’ 
. Analyse the sentence, 
. Parse ‘ gem,’ ‘ caves,’ and ‘ bear,’ 
. What is the case of ‘ ocean’? 
. Why is it objective ? 
. What do prepositions do beside governing the 
objective case ? 

6. How can you tell an adverb ? 

7. Which word in the sentence is a participle ? 

8. What is a participle ? 

g. Give me any noun endings. 

10. Give examples of nouns formed by them, 

11. Forma noun from ‘ discuss,’ 

12. Tell me some adjective endings. 

13. Give examples of adjectives formed by them, 

14. In the sentence ‘The woman had a good 
intellect,’ what adjective can you use instead of ‘ good 
intellect * ? 

Sentence :—‘ There, the old man, his kind promise 
generously performed.’ 

15. Analyse the sentence. 

16, Parse ‘ there,’ ‘man,’ and ‘ performed.’ 

17. Why is ‘ generously ’ an adverb ? 


wmbhwn 





SranDaRps VI, and VII. 


One half of these standards was taken in this subject. 


Sentence :—‘ The winds that skirt the far-spreading 
forest, lull the spirit, while they fill the mind,’ 

1. Analyse the sentence. 

2. Parse ‘winds,’ ‘skirt,’ ‘lulls,’ ‘spirit,’ and ‘ while,’ 

3. Why is ‘that’ a relative pronoun ? 

Sentence :— 

‘I think as pondering here I stand, 
I see the rural beauties leave the land.’ 

4. Analyse the sentence, 

5. Parse ‘think,’ ‘pondering,’ ‘rural,’ ‘ beauties,’ 
and ‘leave,’ 

6. How can you tell an adjective sentence ? 

7. How can you tell an adverbial sentence ? 

8. How can you tell a noun sentence ? 

9. How can you tell an adverb from a conjunction ? 

10, Is it proper to say ‘ Us are going’? 

11, Is it proper to say ‘ He am gone’? 

12. Give the prefixes with their meanings in the 
following words :—Sinecure, prefer, transport, im- 
mortal, semi-circle, extraordinary. 

13. What is the meaning of the prefix ‘ preter’ ? 
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Recitation. 


Sranparp I, 
‘ The Voice of Spring. 


The Inspector called upon a boy to say the first 
verse, and then asked the following questions :— 

1. Who is talking ? 

2. In what month does Spring begin ? 

3. How can Spring bring honey ? 

4. What does brief mean ? 

He then told another boy to say the second verse, 
and asked these questions :— 

5. How does the bee hum ? 

6. Where are gnats when they are on the wing? 

A boy then said the third verse. 

7. What are catkins ? 

8. Why are primroses said to be star-like ? 

g. Was it snow on the white trees ? 

All the class said the last verse. 

10. Was ita little or big oak tree that the rocks 
were in ? 


STANDARD II, 
* Somebody's Mother, 


The Inspector called upon a boy to say the first four 
lines. ‘The next six lines were said collectively, The 
best reciter in the class was asked to say the next ten 
lines. ‘The remainder of the piece was said collec- 
tively. The Inspector questioned the class thoroughly 
on the recitation. 

1. ‘Tell me something about the old woman, 

2. What is a ragged woman ? 

3. What is a grey woman ? 

4. What words in the poetry tell she had mot suffi- 
ciect clothes ? 

5. What word tells that the ‘snow had only fallen a 
short time before ? 

6. What does ‘she pass unheeded’ mean ? 

7. What does ‘ poorly clad’ mean ? 

8. What does ‘ winter storm’ mean ? 

g. Where did she stand? 

10. Who stood with her ? 

11. What word tells she stood by herself ? 

12, Whom did she stand among ? 

13. Who has ever seen a human being? 

14. How did the boys come ? 

15. What did they come like ? 

16, What does ‘flock’ mean ? 

17. What do you call a number of cattle ? 

18, What do you call a number of bees ? 

19. What do you call a number of lions ? 

20. What do you call a number of partridges ? 

21. Tell me something about the boy who helped 
the old woman across, 

22. What did he tell his companions ? 

23. What did he say she was ? 

24. What did he hope about his own mother ? 

25. Who did he say the old woman was? 

26. Who of you are somebody’s sons ? = 

27. What are the girls in the other school ? 

28. What is the lesson for us to learn from this 
story ? 

29. If you see a poor old woman should you laugh 
at her ? 

30. What should you do? 

31. How should you always treat old people ? 





32. Whom did the old woman mention in her 
prayers that night ? 
33. Who ais she say the boy was? 

34. What do you mean by pride ? 


STANDARD III, 
* The Slaves Dream, 


The Inspector called upon a boy to say the first 
verse ; then upon the class to say the next verse ; then 
npon another boy for the third verse ; then upon the 
class, and so on alternately till the end of the piece. 

1. Do yau think thé rice was cut ? 

2. Why do you think it was cut ? 

3. Why was his head buried in the sand ? 

4. What is a landscape ? 

5. What is meant by lordly Niger ? 

6. What was he before he was a slave ? 

7. What is a slave ? 

8. Where was his native land ? 

9. What do you know of a caravan? 

10. Why did he cry ? 

11. Did he ride furiously ? 

12. What ocean did he think he saw? 

13. What animals did he think he could hear ? 

14. What is a river-horse ? 

15. What do you mean by ‘illumined’ ? 

16. What is a fetter? 


STANDARD IV, 
‘ The Wives of Brixham. 
Ten boys were asked to say a verse each, and then 
the class finished it collectively. 
1. What is meant by ‘gentle water’? 
2. What is meant by ‘ silently it floats’ ? 
3. What is meant by ‘ sleepy boats’ ? 
4. What water were the boats on? 
5. What is meant by ‘steal out’? 
6. What is meant by ‘ summer is at hand’ ? 
7. What is meant by ‘the stormy taunts of winter’ ? 
8. What do we mean by ‘ flying at its breast’ ? 
9. What are ‘merry boats’ ? 
10. What do they search the seas for ? 
11. Are the-cliffs made of silver ? 
12. What are they made of ?’ 
13. What light shone on their sails ? 
14. When does the year grow darker ? 
15. What toils do they ply at home ? 
16, What is meant by ‘so it chanced’? 
17. What were the men doing out at sea ? 
18, Were any men on shore ? 
19. How do you know? 
20. What was it that taught the women to burn their 


21. What is meant by ‘give us the men’? 

22. What did they burn ? 

23. What was the precious food ? 

24. Why did they doubt ? 

25. Why did they struggle in? 

26. What is meant by ‘all that the sea would 
spare’ P 

27. What do we mean by ‘this is what the men 
must do’? 

28. What do we mean by ‘this is what the women 
bear’ ? 

29. Who work in the wind ? 

30. Who work in the foam ? 
31. Who watch for them at home ? 
32. What is meant by ‘ go out to meet the gales’ ? 
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Sranparps V,—VII. 
'* The Quarrel between Brutus and Cassius.’ 


About one-fourth of these standards was taken for 
the recitation. Only part of it was taken, and the 
pupils said it in turns. 

1. What does it mean by ‘ friendly conference’ ? 

2. Who were Brutus and Cassius ? 

. Who stabbed Cesar ? 

. Where did he fall ? 

. Who was Pompey? 

Why were they in a tent? 

. Whom were they fighting against ? 

. Who were Antony and Octavius ? 

. Why did Brutus and Cassius quarrel ? 

10. What is the meaning of ‘a hot friend cooling’ ? 

11. What is the meaning of ‘there are no tricks in 
plain and simple faith’? 

12. Why did Brutus take part in the insurrection ? 

13. Why did not Cesar like Cassius ? 

14. What did Antony say when he saw the body of 
Brutus ? 


Cc om au & 


Music. 
STraNDARDs I, anp II, 
Exercise on Modulator :-— 
dnfsdmspdtldnadgaa @. 
Song in two parts :—‘ Skies have lost their summer 
glow.’ 
Sranparps III, anp IV. 
Time test written on the blackboard :— 
ce ge pe TE 8 Sa See: Fe 8 ee 4 
Note test written on the blackboard :— 
@nunteae €tel1 6 €@ 8s fe fe eo ve & 
Song in two parts :—‘ Evening is falling.’ 


SranpARDs V.—VII. 


Exercise on Modulator :— 
dmsfldsnmsd@fesn"ltdsmdtsfrnr 
dmisdfnard 

Ear tests :—d' gs 1 g and q' t 1 s. 

Song in three parts :—‘ Merry laughing May.’ 


—— 


How my Dratving Examination tuas 
Conducted. 


BY A 
HEAD MASTER OF A LONDON BOARD SCHOOL, 





STANDARD I, 


The teacher was asked to draw the figure given 
below on the black board. 

Then the children were told to divide their slates 
into two equal spaces by drawing a horizontal line, 

In the upper space they had to copy the figure, 
using rulers and set squares, and making the sides of 
the figure three inches long. 

Ten minutes were allowed for this. ag 

The same figure was then drawn freehand, in the 
lower space. 



















































When this had been done, the inspector passed 
around the class and examined the slates, and con- 
cluded the test by asking a few questions on the 
figure and the angles, 














STANDARD II, 


The same figure was given for Standard II., but it 
was drawn on paper. 


STANDARD ITI, 


The teacher was allowed to divide the standard into 
two sections, one to take freehand, the other to copy 
geometrical figures with the aid of rulers and set 
squares. 

Those taking freehand were allowed thirty minutes 
to draw the following copy so as to fairly fill the paper. 
This copy (about 18 by 12 inches) was pinned to the 
black board. 





| kK | 
eres | ae 


) A 








The Inspector distributed cards, each of which 
contained two figures, to the other section. The 
figures were to be copied ‘a little larger.’ The time 
allowed was thirty minutes, The copies given below 
are strictly accurate, and are exactly the same size as 
those set by the Department, 
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(Fourth Card.) 


(First Card.) 
( Second Card.) 
( Third Card.) 


2° 2 Ee ~~ eee n-ne we 
ene -— + 
Py — = . 


— — 
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(Fifth Cri.) 















































( Sivih Card.) 
































( Seventh Card.) 








rs d DEE | 








(Eighth Card.) 
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(Ninth Card.) 








STANDARD IV, 

All boys in this Standard were required to take two 
of the three tests—Freehand, Model, Drawing to 
Scale. 

The following was the /reehand copy :— 


Poa G0 Bite RE 


f \ 








The exercise in Model consisted of 

(1) A cube on the floor, in parallel position, 

(2) A cone 
cube, 


placed on its side, on the top of the | 











~~ 











Scale Drawing.—Some of the problems were— 
(1) Draw a scale of 2 ft. 3 in. ona scale of 2 ins, 
to the foot. 
| » (2) Draw a scale of 3 ft. 6 ins. on the scale of $ in. 
| to the foot. 
(3) 1 ‘ 
| pane “ 












































| This is the front view of a looking-glass. Draw it 


twice the size. 


| 
| 


This is the front 
view of a shovel, 
Copy it on the 
squared paper, 
each square repre- 
senting one inch, 















squ 
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(6) Copy this figure three times the size (on plain 
paper). 
(5) 
4] <------/°3------><6> 
r % <<: 0, 
' 
tor 
|e ¢ 
' 
! 
! 
' 
' 
STANDARD V, 
> Model.—This test was the same as that given to 
Standard IV, 
9 
7 Geometry. — 
® ry 
(1) Draw a circle with a radius.of one inch, and 
' divide the circumference into four equal parts. 
(2) Draw an angle half the size of the given angle 
' ABC, . 
_—78 
«23 Se a al 
' T — 
x - . 
' 
= 
! 
i) 
' ie Cc 
Y (3) On the given line AB construct an equilateral 
Vv triangle. 
easiaeeaee tected ut 3 A 
The above represents a swing. Copy it on the 
squared paper. Each square represents two inches, 
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Freehand.—This copy was pinned to the board. 





ee) 


How to Tench School Children to Sing 


from Hotes. 


BY W. G, McNAUGHT, 
Associate of The Royal Academy of Music, 





Division II].—STANDARDs III. AND IV. 
TIME REQUIREMENT—continued. 


97. The systematic study of rests should now engage 
the attention of the class. Considered apart from nota- 
tion whole pulse rests are easy to observe when they occur 
on weak pulses, and when the instructions are perfectly 
clear. ‘Thus, if a teacher says ‘sing /aa to my down 
beats and be silent at my up beats,’ the task is clearly 
indicated, and is easy to perform. But when rests on 
strony pulses are asked for it is found that the swing of 
the rhythm established strongly tempts pupils to make 
mistakes. The sight-singing requirements of the Code 
are therefore again lenient, in that they test rests only on 
the weaker accents. 


98. The training of the eye to obedience to the nota- 
tion of rests is a special study. Rests on strong pulses 
are, of course, as easy to read as rests upon weak pulses 
The difficulty, however, in teaching is to get pupils to see 
and think about rests. The tendency of the eye is to 
glance from the /as¢ nofe sung to the next note to be sung 
and to ignore the empty pulse or pulses between. This 
is why time names for rests are so useful. To the in- 
experienced it may seem a disadvantage to have time 
names for rests inasmuch as their use may foster the 
habit of singing in the rests. But in practice this is not 
found to be the case. 


99. For the practice of rests apart from notation such 
exercises as the following are suggested: Teacher says 
(1) I will beat four pulses. Sing /aa or TAA to each 
beat. (2) Now sing in the first three beats, and rest on 
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the fourth. (3) Sing in the first and second, rest in the 
third and fourth. (4) Sing in one, rest in one, sing in two. 
(5) Sing in one, rest in two, sing in one, &c. Then ear 
exercises should form part of the lesson; the teacher 
beating and singing varies the position of a rest in a set 
of pulses, and invites pupils to say where it came. 


100. As obedience to an order cannot be expected if the 
order is not understood, the notation of rests must be 
made abundantly clear. For the purpose of training the 
eye to observe empty pulses the following should be boldly 
written on the blackboard :-- 


| : | : | : | : I 
and attention should be drawn to the fact that the pulses 


are empty. The teacher now promises to put notes in 
some pulses and fills in, say as follows :— 
cay ok i 3 | : | 7; os 

and pupils, in turn, are asked to come forward and point 
out the pulses that still remain empty. It is perhaps super- 
fluous to remark that it is infinitely better for a pupil to 
pick out the empty pulses than for the teacher to do so. 
The whole class will almost certainly watch with interest 
the act of their fellow pupil; whereas the teacher's 
explanation will probably be received with serene opacity. 


101. The next step is to make clear that the time name 
for an empty pulse is SAA. When this is established the 
following processes should be gone through with the 
exercises suggested below. 


Plan of studying Rests. 


1. Every pulse to be named as TAA, AA, or SAA. 

2. Teacher alone to name the SAAS, the class to name 
filled pulses. 

3. The foregoing reversed, the class naming the SAAS. 

4. The teacher to undertake to clap or tap at the 
empty pulses, the class resting. 

5. The foregoing reversed. 

6. The teacher to make a silent beat at the empty 
pulses. 


Specimen Exercises on weak pulse Rests. 


(1) Four pulse measure. 

n He) |r :d 8 3 jm : } 
e -2 if : im 98) $8 16] 
(2) With half pulses, 


s wfin se [@ so oje tf 


m : |r : mn.finm.rid :— 
(3) Beginning on a weak pulse. 
(Secondary measure. ) 
{ im ld 78. im: s i:f.n|r } 
is i: oe st. fe oye 
(4) Three pulse measure. 


\s ts - 36 Se 3¢ 


ea } 


ie 8 3:f €.nsea : ls.f:m 


morta: a: ee 


——— a 


(6) (Secondary measure. ) 


{:a ln t— 3F (@ 3 :d isl: 


n 
- 
_—o 


{:mrl a : $ % : > t, d 








aan ae 


int 


the 
a-l 
tin 


oul 
tio! 
the 


by 

exp 
not 
pre 
pul: 
give 
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The foregoing are written in tune. In copying them 
on a blackboard it will be found best to use ‘1’ through- 
out while the time names for rests are being studied. 


exercises the 8 (soh) suggests saa and confuses them. 

102. Rests on strong pulses should be practised, 
although they are beyond the Code requirement. The 
methods of practice described in Sect. 101 are equally 
applicable to all rests. 


Specimen Exercises on Strong pulse rests. 


(1) 

s 3— |a :3 |f.mir } 

lm ir 1? oe 1% a -— 

(2) 

im an te :d |r 7m i 
sf |m sy id it, 36 | 

(3) 

n = ' $f § i- it- sf on 
im oe se. 34 ‘ ch 28 | 


103. Pulse-and-a-half notes, with their almost invariable 
1} : 
connection with a half-pulse note | 1 —:- .1 |j should also 
be practised by the Division although they are not tested 
until Division IV. No rhythmic effect taught in an ele- 
mentary course is so difficult to teach thoroughly as this. 
The tendency to disconnect the continuation from the 
struck note must be checked in the early stages of prac- 
tice, and frequent patterns to time names and to laa 
should illustrate the smooth, unbroken connection of the 
two pulses. The first step is to get little phrases imitated 
after a pattern from the teacher. 


Exercises on -AATAI for imitation. 


To be patterned 
by the Teacher. 


(1) (2) 

In - rid -— ils 3:8 |s -+-f£|[m — || 

(3) (4) (5) 

1k = tl@ -— llr eamlf im iim s-.f} 
(6) 

la. <@ tn sf. te +8 he Seog 


The notation is best taught by altering a pulse divided 
into halves. Thus, having written the following :— 


* * . 

GIs sb 308 2 ties eS) oe \| 
the teacher, promising to make two notes into pulse-and- 
a-half notes, rubs out the /aas at * and substitutes a con- 
tinuation mark, thus : 


(8) |1 - J {1 : }1 - 1 [1 ¢ || 


If a pupil can now be got to restore the /aas rubbed 
out, and another pupil to rub out and substitute continua- 
tion marks, the notation will be fairly before the mind of 
the class. 


The formation of the time name-AA TAI from TAATAI 
by omitting the consonant T from the’latter must now be 
explained. But the teacher must be careful from the first 
not to freely use the word -AATAI disconnected from a 
previously struck pulse. It is better to speak of the two 
pulses together and say TAA -AATAI, The exercises 
given below should then be practised in the various ways 
now to be described. 


If | 
beginners apply the names too soon to time and tune | 
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Plan of studying pulse-and-a-half notes, 
(TAA -AATAI) 


1. Sing to the time names on a monotone. _ Insist upon 
the connection TAA -AATAI (not TAA, pause, -AATAIT). 


2. Sing to foo or /aaonamonotone. Getaclear decided 
attack of each note, especially when /aa is used. 


3. Say the sol-fa syllables on a monotone in time, See 
that the vowels in continuations are smoothly sustained. 


Thus-- 


ls - lim — \| 
so-- oh lah me- ee 

not thus 
| 8 - iam — \| 
so* oh lah me * ee 


with pauses at * 


4. Sing in tune and time after cach measure or phrase 
has been patterned. 


5. Sing in tune and time without pattern. 


Specimen exercises for the study of | 1 - a | 
TAA -AATAI 

(1) 

8: 1 osfiin 'f - ni[maicd ; 
ir - if 7" Ir - wm id — | 
(2) 

nm owed In - .rid.rim.fis ocm i 
{ { : 

s - lis :d in - Tyr id | 
(3) 

Jin lf =, of. 38 | 7m td ; 
m i wid |r om. 22 he - & 38 i 

a :8 IM y -& RIF \a in: fe | 
(4) 

in" mom \s - fim E sm 38 i1 se se I 
|fe:s :1 is - fim [raf 3% |r sd: | 
(5) 

a — |r -— om :-fi|s8 zm | al -— |ta:— \ 
1 -.t/d':s 8s :— |fe:— 8 it-wmid ir i 
im im jr ded i— |— 


104. When fe and ta can be sung with the easy sur- 
roundings described in sections 90 and 91 they should be 
approached by leap, and in another set of exercises quitted 
by leap. A study of the mental effects of fe and ta will 
greatly assist the somewhat difficult task of learning to 
leap to these tones. fe is bright and cheerful, and acts 
as a pointer to soh. ta is grave and cheerless, and acts 
as a pointer to lah. 
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fe by leap. | ta by leap. 
- ees eek ate (1) dsfndstaltdnssd 
G) sdrfmdfesisfrd (2) sndnetatalstdnrd 
: ' 
Each of the above should be sung successively in (3) nrddn ee 1tdns td 
various keys (the doh chord in each being first clearly | (4) sdmrddntalsfnsd 
established), Say in this order, Keys D, F, C, E, G, D. Each of the above should be practised in, say, keys 
(4) dandfeslstd | C, E, D. 


(5) nme@dfmfeslfesfrd 
(6) snddtfeslrnftd 
In, say, keys C, E and D. 


Low ta by leap. 
(5) dsmrds taltdrtd 
(6) ds], ta,1,t,d s,d s,f, ta,1,t,d 
(7) dtd s,ta,1,s,t,\dmr ta,1l,s,d 


105. A good method of practising fe is for the teacher | 
to sing or play a doh chord and to ask for fe 8. This | 


should be repeated again and again cach time in anew key. | 14 keys D, G, E, A 
This will be found to be a severe method of testing 2p Nl a a ya 


applied only to a class with good ability. above is, of course, equally applicable to ta as to fe. The 
teacher should at first end the doh chord with the high 
fe. They must be practised with great caution. The | doh, the class to find ta 1, Then the doh chord should 
connection of ta with lah must be liberally shown. A end upon soh, me or the unmarked doh, The usefulness 
tendency to sing too low for ta and then to slide up, or, | of this exercise depends upon the frequency of the change 
worse still, nearly up to the right sound must be watched | of key. 
and corrected. 


acquaintance with the peculiar effect of fe. It should be | 107. The method of practice described in section 105 
106, Leaps to ta are much more difficult than leaps to | 
| 


(Zo be continued.) 


Cuery Column. 
RULES. 

1. Each correspondent is restricted to ome question, We should be much obliged if correspondents, who 
send questions for solution, would give (if possible) the required answer, and the source from which the 
question is obtained. 

2. No query can be answered unless accompanied by the real name and address of the sender, not 
necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of faith and for facility of reference. 

3. 6g When a pseudonym is adopted it should be written at the end of the query, and the 


real name and address ona separate piece of paper. 
4. Correspondents are requested to write their queries /egzd/y, and on one side of the paper only. 
5. Replies will not be sent through the post. 


6. Queries must reach the office not later than the 12th of the month, or they cannot be attended to in the 
following issue. : 

*,* All communications for this column should be addressed—‘ Zhe Query Editor,’ The Practical Teacher, 
Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hiil, London, E.C. 








Arithmetic. 
1. C. F. C.—Find the fifth root of 344,730,881,243. (University of Durham, 1st Year Honours, Oct., 1888.) 








2 34'47308'81243 (203. Ans. 
2 32 
— | -_——————. 
4x2 
4 Foe P 247308 
-- 12x 2 24 
6x2 12 -- 16 
2 _ 32 x2 64 
. 24X32 48 -- 
$x 2 16 — 80 
2 _- 80 
10 
100 4,000 80,000 800,000 | 24730831243 
1,000 
2 
----- 400,000 
1,003 X 3 3,009 
-—-- $0,000,000 
403,009 X 3_—-1,209,027 
—---——— 8,000,000,0c0 
81,209,027 K 3 243,627,281 
8,243,627,281 | 24730881243 


Vete.—See Rule 1, at the head of the Query Column. 
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2. Cyctops.—Divide the cube of 
correctly to five places of decimals. 
triculation, Jan., 1886 ) 


1236068 by 2°36068 
(London University Ma- 


Contracted multiplication to six places of decimals :— 
1236068 
8606321 
1236068 
247214 
37082 
7416 
74 
_ to 
1°527864 
8606321 . 
1527864 
395573 
45836 
9167 
91 
12 
1888543 
2° 36068 )1°888543(° 
3652470. 
236067 


~I 


The answer correct to five places of decimals is evidently 
*79999. ‘This will be found so by actual division, 


3. H.B.—A sum of £1,640 is borrowed to be paid back in 
two years by two equal annual payments, allowing 5 per cent. 
compound interest. Find the annual payment. (//all and 


Knight.) 

Sf, - : 
yas, : YQ i: 100 : Debt fora payment of £100 the first 
21 20 year. 

= 299°. 

& 
110} : 100 :: 100: Debt fora payment of £100 the second 
year. 
== £4F92°. 


i 
Amount of debt for two annual payments of £100 
= (297° + 49999) £ 
= 42000 _+ 40000 
441 
m 8999-4. 
£ 
.”. 57292 : 1,640 :: 100 : Annual payment. 
2 
— Yaya X 1a X 441 ¢ 
Rzaag 
= £882. Ans, 


Nole.—(1) The following example will show the method :— 
26 


78 
~ 4208 
3682 
41028 


Remainder in multiplicand after casting out nines 


= 4; 
Remainder in multiplier after casting out nines 
=7+8 
= 15 
= 6; 
4 multiplied by 6 = 24 .« 
= 6 remainder ; 
Remainder in product after casting out nines 
=4+14+2+8 
= 15 
* = 6 


If an error of 9, or any of its multiples, be committed, the 


results will nevertheless agree, and so the error in that case | 


remains undetected. 








































Mensuration. 


1, RHONDDA JACK.—-Regular hexagons are inscribed in 
circles whose radii are 3 ft. and 5 ft. What is the area of the 
circle in which the area of the inscribed hexagon is a mean 
pioportional between the areas of the two former hexagons ? 
(w = 47.) (Pupil Teachers’ April Examination, 1887.) 


The hexagons contain six equilateral triangles, the sides of 
which are equal to the radii of the circumscribed circles. 
Area of equilateral triangle = } (side x perpendicular) 


$ (side x, /siae - ~) 
4 
} (side x v3 side) 


v3 side? ; 
4 


I 


Nl 


.". Area of first hexagon = (“3 x 3° x 6) ft., 


»» second ,, = (43 x 5° x 6) sq. ft. § 


Mean proportional between these two areas 


3 / 

= [WS x 3 x 6x “3 x 5? x 6) |»a ft. 
4 4 

(<3 x 3X5 xX 6) sq. ft 


Area of cach of the equilateral triangles of third hexagon 
/ 

(“ 3 x 15) 4 ft. 
4 


v3 (side of triangle)? 


i] 


ll 


Vz 
-s ounall : = % 
( 4 x 15)sq t 


.. (Side of triangle)? = 15 sq. ft. 
(Radius of required circle)? = 15 sq. ft. 
.. Area of the circle = radius* x 4? 
> 
1§ sq. ft. x 4A 
83° sq. ft. 


474 sq. ft. Ans. 


2. Hoop.—ABC is a triangle. 
two angular points on BC, an 
the sides CA and CB, 


A square is described with 
one angular point on each of 


If a = side BC, 
yr = perpendicular from A to BC, 
and v = side of square, 
prove ar = uv (a+r). 


) 
(Wrigley’s ‘ Elementary ‘Trigonometry.’) 


A 

















B C 
G D H 
BC x AD _ BGXEG 4 gyp 4 CH x FM 
2 2 
+ EF x AK 
2 
*. ar BG x vw + 20° + CH xv+a(r — vz) 


v(a —v — CH) + 20° + 7.CH + 2-7 
co — vw —v.CH + ov + v.CH + uo 

av + vg 

v (a+r). 


ni i 


iil 
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if Trigonometry. 


1, MatHematicus.—A flagstaff PN stands on horizontal 
ground, and a base .AB is measured at right angles to AN 
(A, B, N being points on the — The angles PAN and 
PBN are observed and denoted by A and B ; prove that height 
of the flagstaff is 





AB sin A sin B " 
1 Vv [sin (A + B) sin (A = B)} 
P 


SS SO et 














NB 
NA 


PN cot B, 
PN cot A; 
NB? — end AB’, 


Wil 


PN? (cot? B — cot? A) = AB’, 
; ‘AB 
: ° PN = 
Vv ‘oot? ‘B _ cot? , A 
AB 


~ /(cot B + cot A) (cot B — cot A)’ 


R aa hh cos B cos A . 
But, cot B + cot A = Tok + sin A 


sin A cos B + sin B cos A 


UT] 


sin A sin B 
_ sin (A + B) 
= sin A sin B’ 
* PN = AB sin nA sin B 


a [sin (A + _B) sin (A — B)y 


Note. —The student should notice the following formule :— 


sin (A + B) 

(1) tan A + tanB = oaiast 

sin (A + B) 

(2) cot B & cot A = Fain B 

; cos (A # B) 


(3) cotA + tan B= wy 


_ (cos A * B) 


| (4) cot B+ tan A = mine 


2. SAMBO.—Two equal circles are drawn with the centre of 
: one on the circumference of the other; find the ratio of the areas 
of the parts into which one of the circles is divided. (/Viilis’ 
* Trigonometrical Exercises.’) 











Let a = radius of circles. 
Triangles ACD, BCD are equilateral, 
.. Angle ACB = 120°; 
120° , 
Area of sector ABC = 360° of area of circle 


= 4 of area of circle 
= $a’ rm, (let r = 9 
22a” 


—- 
—_ ’ 


Area of triangle ABC = CE x AE 


| =txa/e- (3) 


22a? a V3 

21 4:< 
a’ (88 — 21V 3) : 
——— 
.’. Area of figure ADBC = ee x2 
— 2° (88 — 21'V3), 

42 
.". Ratio of the areas of the parts into which one of the 
circles is divided 
_ a*(88 — 21 V3) _ 22a" = a? (88 — 21 V3) 


Area of segment ADB = 


5 RE By 42 
88—2a1V3 132 — 88 + 21V3 
42 1 42 


88 — 2173: 44 + 213. Ans, 


3. W. J. H. P.—Eliminate @ and ¢ from the equations :— 
asin@ = dsing 
¢ = acosé + dcos¢ 
x = y tan (6+ ¢) 


(1) asin@ = dsing 
(2) cE acm + Som | 
(3) x = y tan (0 + ¢) 


(1) asin@d —dsing =o 
(2) acos@ + dcosg = °} 
Squaring | 
(1) @* sin? @ — 2ad sin @ sin + 2? sin? ¢ = oO 
(2) a* cos? @ + 2ab cos @ cos ¢ + &cos* p = 3} 
Adding] a” (sin? 0 + cos® @)+ 2aé (cos @ cos ¢ —sin @ sin ¢) 
+ 8 (sin? @ + cos? g) = 24 
.”. a + 2ab cos (@ + 2 +FP=- 
2ab cos (0+ %) = A@-—a?— 8 
2 2 
-. cos (0+ ¢) = =e <= 


Sin (0 + ¢) = V [1 — cos? (0 + ¢)] 


-v {= (=E-*Y} 


m= V/ 4a°b* - (A —-@qe 6? 
i 2ab 








(3) = tan (0 + ¢) 
"sin (0 + ¢) 
cos (@ 4+- ¢) 
_ Vee — (2 — a? — $y 
Cu a-—F <x 
mL ako 20? 4 +2? A—a— BoA 


e r-eef 
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4. ARTHUR THORNTON.—Prove— 
log sin* (x + iy) = log (e” — 2 cos 2 + ¢~ **) 
wane 
a+e-¥ 
(Zock’s ‘ Higher Trigonometry.’) 
Sin (« + ¢y) = sin x cos iy + cos x sin ty 


— log 4 + 27 tan~! cot x 





_ &+e-e ev —e~ 
=s som cos * — 
sin x 2 + cos 2 

. enmyt+ea e~¥— a 
= fs 
sin x 2 + co Pw 
er a ls ee é-¥=— a 
= sin x ——— — ? Cos —————— 
sin « ; > 
gerd, ew—e-¥ 
. = sinx + $cosa——— 
, @+e~9 
Let sin x — ; = 7 COS 3, 
aw-e-9 a 
And cos x . =rsins; 


Squaring and adding] 
PPR a ey 2 (cos* x _ sin?.x) 
(sin? x + cos? x) ros 4 


+ (sin®* x + cos? x) — = r* (sin’s 4: cos*s), 
t (e¥ — 200s ax + e-¥) = 7’, 
”. — log 4 + log (ce — 2 cos 2x + e- *) 


= 2logr; 
. aw—e-y 
Again, tan s = cot x 
g ’ ew+e-” 
*,s = tan—! cot al 
s= cot * eae) 


Log sin? (x + iy) = 2 log r (cos = + # sin 2) 

= 2 log r + 2 log e* 
— log 4 + log (e” — 2 cos 2x + e—) + 2is 
log (c*¥ — 2 cos 2x + ¢—%) 


w—e-y 
e+e y 

Note.—The question is given incorrectly in the First Edition 
of Zock’s * Trigonometry,’ but is corrected in the Second Edition, 
and the identity is given as we have stated it. 


— log 4 + 2é tan—' cot x 


General. 


1. LenRER.—A man and a boy pull a heavy weight by 
ropes inclined to the horizon at angles of 60° and 30°, with forces 
of 80 lbs. and 100 lbs. The angle between the two vertical 
planes of the cords is 30°; find the single horizontal force that 
would produce the same result. ( Magnus.) 
Horizontal force of man = (80 cos 60°) Ibs, 

(80 x 4) Ibs. 
40 lbs. ; 
boy = (100 cos 30°) lbs, 


a V3) me 
= (100 x Tt) Ibs. 
= 50 V3 Ibs, 


R? = P? + Q? + 2 P.Q cos 30°; 
.". Single horizontal force 


i] 





= V40" + (50 /3)2 + 2. 40. 50 9/3. cos 30° Ibs. 
” wf 1600 + 7500 + 4000 4/3 x V3 ts. 

2 
= 9100 + 6000 Ibs, 


= »/15100 lbs. 

= 151'00(122°88... Ibs. 
es 25 
700 
484 

2448 | 21600 * 

19584 _ 
201600 
196544 


056 


Ans, 


242 


24568 











2. Ructator.—A body pas vertically downwards with 
a velocity of 40 ft. per second describes 120 ft. in a certain 
second ; find the space described in the preceding second, 
(Afagnus’ ‘ Mechanics.’) 
The space cescribed in any second 
=utidg(F—2"), 
where « = initial velocity, 
¢£ = force of gravity, 
time of descent in seconds, 
1 second less than /; 
= 40+ 16 (f — 7”), 
16 (@ — ¢"*), 
5 =f-—;7? 
= (¢+2) (¢- t’), 
But (¢—¢') = 1, 


iu 


eB 
i il 


tt! = $| 
t-?f =I 
2¢t = 6 
. = 3. 


.". Space described in preceding second 

= [40 + 16 (2? —1°)] ft. 
(40 + 16 x 3) ft. 
88 ft. Ans. 


3. E. WorvswortH.—(t) The full solutions of the Arithmetic 
Questions, Second Year, Female Candidates for 1887, appeared 
in our issue for February, 1888, and for 1886 in our issue for 
April, 1887. (2) We can recommend Capel’s * Catch Questions 
in Arithmetic and Mensuration,’ 4s. 6d. (//ughes) ; and Capel's 
‘ Hand-book of Arithmetic for Pupil ‘Teachers,’ 2s. 6d. ( Hughes). 


4. Dup_ex.—The solution of your query appeared in our 
issue for March, 1883. 


5. Nonyes.—Small hand is correct in form, graceful and 
elegant in shape. 95. The large hand, while bold and correct, 
lacks evenness and neatness. The down strokes are especially 
wanting in regularity and grace, 80, 


6. JAcK Pen.—Use Huxley’s 4/6 manual, and read some 
parts of the larger book by Foster. You may use the Geometry 
and Perspective written by Yule. 


7. STUDENT.—Johnson’s select ‘ Lives of the Poets,’ by 
Matthew Arnold. Macmillan, 6/-. Matthew Arnold's selections 
from Wordsworth’s ‘Golden Treasury,’ 4/6. Selection from 
Burke’s work in the Clarendon Press. Dr. Abbott's edition of 
Bacon’s Essays, or F. Storr’s. 


8. Barton.—We should think not, but you had better 
write and ask the Secretary of the Department, 


9. ApA.—A marked list has been sent you. 
well read Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching. 
Currie’s Infant School Education useful. 


You might very 
You might also find 


10, ASSISTANT.—The regulations are now so —— 
that the best advice we can give you is to write to the Depart- 
ment, ° 


11. INQUISITIVE,—We are not aware that there is the 
slightest difference made between those who have been and 
those who have not been Pupil Teachers, We do not think 
there is. 


12. S. B.—In all probability you will get to know before that 
time. If you should not you can still enter upon your form that 
you have been examined, and are awaiting the result. 


13. J. H. H.—We cannot say whether you are exactly correct. 
By referring to the Blue Book you will find an account of ail the 
Colleges there. You should write to the Secretary of any one 
of them. He will be sure to give you any information in his 
power. 


14. STUDENT. —We have never heard of any such title. We 
should be glad to recommend a book to you on any special 
subject. We do not think there is any such book as you name. 


15. A StupENtT.—All Racine’s works are translated in 
Bohn’s edition. We do not think there is any translation of the 
other book you name. You would most likely be very pleased 
with Dr. Abbott’s edition of Bacon’s Essays or F. Storr’s. 
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16. THomAS D,—Only write on one side of the paper. You 





ee 


Te I ES 


have marked some of the mistakes, but the writing is really so 
bad that it is of litthe use todo more than recommend you to 
practice writing in a good copy book half-an-hour a day for 
three months, and then send us a specimen of your work. The 
small hand is much better and shows promise. 


17. R.S.O.—We have not seen the specimens you refer to. 
Would it not be better to put them all on the same paper? 
This Journal is especially intended to help students like yourself, 
and you can ask any questions you like any month. If we sce 
the sort of biography you want we will make a note of it. 


Algebra. 


1. C. MANN.—Solve :— 


12 
Sx +2 


(/lughes’ * Pupil Yeachers’ Examination Questions.’) 


Vx+V04+3 = 


) 12 
VSUNS CE? ee 
Vx (x +2)4+4VieF3)44F+2) = 12 
Vix + 3) (4 + 2) = 12 -— Vx (x + 2) 
Squaring both sides] 
(x + 3) (w+ 2) = 144 — 24V x(a + 2) + 4 (* + 2) 
x4 6x46 = 144 — 240 x(4 + 2) + 2° 4+ 26 
24V x(x +2) = 138 — 3¢ 
8S/x(x +2) = 46-2 
Squaring both sides] 
64x (x + 2) = 2,116 — 92x + x? 
64x27 + 128% = 2,116 — g2x + 2? 


632° + 220% = 2,116 
2 220x — 2118 
x? + 63 tt 
g2 4 2208 | (ue)y= 2116 , 12100 
, 63 63 63 63? 
_ 133308 + 12100 
——_—— 
_ 145408 
63° 
r+ WP = + B 1145408 
oe = be dy (145408 — 110) 


4+ gly (142 X 1024 — 110) 
= + gy (32/142 — 110). 
Note.--You gave the equation incorrectly, and the other is the 
solution as you sent it. 


2. C.F.C,—Write down the factors of the expression 
om x? — 14% + 24; 
and hence deduce the factors of 
x + 2aty — Sry? — Gy — 2? — 1hxy + ay? — 140 + 349 + 24. 
(Durham Papers, 1st Year Honours, 1888.) 


xm x*— 140 + 24 

= (« — 2)(x — 3) (x + 4). 

In a? + 24° — §xy* — 67 — 2? —15ry+47°— 140 + 34¥ + 24, 
since the terms involving x only and the absolute term are the 
same as in the above expression, we may assume that the ex- 
pression 

= (x + ay — 2) (x + by — 3) (4 +7 + 4) 
= x +(a +h +c) xy + Ary + BY 

— x° + (a+ 26 = §c) xy + Cy* 

— 14% — (12a + 86 — 6c) y 4 24; 

lence we get the three equations — 

(1hatbt+e =2 
(2) a+ 26—§¢ = — 15 
(3) 124 + 86 — 6c = — 34 
From which we easily find that 
a=—2,/=1,and¢= 3; 
Hence the factors are 
(x — 2y — 2) (w+ y — 3) (x + By + 4). 





3. H. J. W.—A property of £10,000 is left to four children 
aged 6, 8, 10, and 12 years respectively, so that each child on 
attaining his majority shall receive the same amount of money, 
compound interest at the rate of 4} per cent. per annum being 
allowed. What is the amount payable to each? 


The amount of a given sum in pounds at compound interest 
= PR*, 


where P = principal in pounds, 
R = amount of one pound in one year, 
and » = number of years, 


Let a, 6, c, d represent the four shares ; 


Then, a (1045) = 4 (1045) 

= ¢(1'045)" = d(1'045)*; 
(1045) = a (17045)" . 

as = @ (1045). 

¢ (1°045)" = a@(1°045)" 

-. ¢ = @(1°045)*. 

d (1°045)” = @ (1045) 

-. @ = a (1°045)*. 


But,a+46+¢+d = £10,000 


*, a + (1045)? a + (17045)' a + (1'045)*a@ = £10,000 
a[t + (1°045)? + (1'045)* + (1°045)"] = £10,000 
a@[I + 1'092025 + (1092025)? + (1°092025)*] = £10,000 


a [2°092025 + 1°192518600625 + ene 
= £10,000 
*, @ = £10,000 + 4°586803725472515625 

£16 -- 0073388859607 56025 


£64 + °0293555438430241 


oS - 
= 2935554)6400000( 2, 180 
5871108 _ 
"5288920 
2935554 _ 
23533060 
23454432 
492280 
20 


9845600( 3s. 
8806662 
1033938 

12 


12467256(4d. 
11742216 


soe 
.". First share = £2,180 3s. 44d. 


6 = a(1'045)? 
10920254 


Hoi 


i} 


2935554)69889600( £2, 380 
5871108 
11178520 

8806662 

23715580 

23484432 _ 

2341480 
20 


46829600( 153. 
2935554 
17474060 
1467777 
2796299 
a. 2 
33555450( 11d. 
2935554 
4199940 
2935554 
12643386 
me ee 


*, Second share = £2,380 15s. 114d. 
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¢ = a(1o45)* 5. C. MANN.—Solve the equation :— 
= 1°1925186006254 a. 
— 64 Vrt¢tVn43= 55 
4770074402500 VEt+2 
7155111603750 (Hughes? ‘ Examination Questions, ’) 
2935554 )76321 19044RRRu £2,599 
5871 108 12 
17610110 VetVe4+3= 5555 
14677770 " an : 
26419986 —-- — 
ie Vx (e+ 3)42Vx4 3 =12-2Ve—x 
26419986 Squaring each side.] 
2614198 
oe (#43) +4 (4 +3) Ve +4 (* +3) 
ae ona = 144 + 4x + 2° — 48 Vx — 240 + ge Vx 
sage8qa0 e+ grt qrvn4+ 122Ve4+are2 
20 § : = 
ae = 144 + 4x + x? — 48 Ve—- 24x + 4x Vx 
mame, 3x + 12V x + 12 = 144 — 48 Vx — 24% 
i ae 3x + 24x + 12V x + 48V x = 144-12 
2135718 27x + 60V x = 132 
.. Third share = £2,599 17s. 99d. e+ 4vx = Sf 
d= a(t 45)" e+ Vr + (Ip)? = 4A + Ape 
= 1°302260124847515625a fs 
= 13022601248 ie 8 
aise = 496 
2090404992 Va +t = SLM 
78135607488 Ope 
2935554 )833446479872( £2,839 Jz = £4496 —10 
5871108 ay a Ph 
24633567 i— 
23484432 _ + ¢ = 496 + 20V 496 + 100 
11491359 "4 81 
8806662 ‘ Ware 
“26846978 = 596 & 20V 16 x 31 
26419986, 81 
426992 | = a (59064 80 V 31). 
a 
5571108 
ia 6, A. B.—Show that if 
12 
onthiideal wif —— —, 
32024784(10d, ” - —=— r} “= _ 2 *, 
“sila 
an then - = B77 ( Todhunter.) 
.. Fourth share = £2,839 2s, 1o}d. 
f. &.-@, First Method. 
First share = 2,180 3 4 . si 
Second shaie = 2, 380 15 “] ay — bx _, Sar i bs = cy 
Third share = 2,599 17 ¢ b ad 
Fourth share = 2,839 2 194 c(ay— bx) _b(ex—as) a (bs = cy) 
£10,000 0 = 2 = P RT” 
’ ay nea adie bs = ’ 
4. J. Guitp.—Find a and 4 that =‘ ook ee at 3 D) (Article 384.) 
e+ ax? + 11x + 6 
and 2° + dx* + 14r + 8, _ acy — bex + bex — abs + abs — acy 
may have a common factor of the form 2° + Ax + B. erere 
(/ntermediate Arts, 1880.) = 0; 
xO + ax? + 11x + 6) + dx + 14x + 8(1 ay—obx cx —as bz — oy 


x8 + ax?+ 114 + 6 
(b—a)x* + 3x +2 








As the common factor is of the form x* + Ax + B, 
*, (6 — a) a? = 2*, and (6 — a) = 
x + + 5 + ax? + 11x + 6(% +3 





ca + 3x7 + 2x a 

(a = 3)a* + ox + 6 

3x° + Or + 6 
a~ z= 3 
,. az2t 


Wherefore, a = 6, and 4 = 7. 





-_= — = -=z0 
ai ¢ é a . 


cx —-azr=0 


Then, ay — dx = °| 


bs—cy =0 
id x 
ay = bx, . B=3 
Sf 
cx = a2, oog Ws 


x 
‘a 


ata 


os 
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Second Method. 

ey ee ee 

eat teat tend tel 2 


Then, x = ap, y = bp, s = gf, 


ay — b. bp — ab 
And, 7 — Soo SF an 
c c 
(x — az acp — acp 
b _s b — ve 
bez - cy , - dec 
o - \ D p aos 
a a 
p—b —az bs—vcy 
Hence, nd - oon j ~< = a, 
c , a 


x y¥ 3 
then 7 = 377 

Vote—The PracricaL TEACHER is usually ready on the 
26th or 27th of the month, 
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Practical Aeedlework in Elementary Schools. 


BY MISS J. W. WARREN, 
Luspectress of Needlework to the Leicester School Board. 





REFERRING again to the ‘join’ in hemming let me 
suggest the details as follows: when the first join is 
determined upon let the child undo not half a stitch, 
but one, two or more ; she will then learn practically what 
the teacher means by the process described last month, 
viz., ‘With your needle place the end of cotton 
between the hem fold.’ This being done rightly by 
every child in class, have the needle first pointed then 
put through the hem fold, exactly as in the diagram 
given: at this point again make a minute examination 
of each child’s work. Also sketch on black board the 
diagram, Some children more readily take instruction 
by the eye than bythe ear. ‘The thumb must prevent 
the new end from slipping right through; the ends 
should be seen, after the stitches have been done to 
secure them; this is the only way of getting strength 
at first. Later on the child will of course learn to 
conceal them without slipping them under too far to 
be caught, but at first on no account demand this. 

Before a garment is begun it will be necessary to do 
a little practice in hemming across the threads, or else 
the pinafore curves, &c., will be very poorly done. 
Spare a month of your year for this, and you can at 
the same time use up the thousand and one cuttings 
that will have accumulated from time to time; the 
material too might now vary—calico, holland, print. 

We can now go on to the seam stitch, one of the 
easiest though the most abused stitches in the schedule. 
Upon Sheet III. will be found the drill. 

Plan.—If you cannot get striped calico provide each 
child with two pieces of foo!scap paper, fixed as for a 
seam, about two stitches worked, Now by pattern and 
explanation direct them to put the needle through from 
behind upon the blue line, which I will suppose runs 
downwards in your pieces. When the pieces are loosely 
sewn together by this means cut tacking thread and 
pull them apart; the hidden line will be plainly seen 
to run straight from back to front, and the slope above 
will be sufficiently exaggerated to convince the child 
at a glance of the difference in shape between hem and 
seam stitch (see diagram). One lesson will be enough 
with the paper. Of course it is to serve but the one 
purpose named above—to show direction. Be pre- 
pared the next work-day with a few beautifully done 
specimens from upper standards ; pass these round the 
class, calling attention to size and slope of stitch, I 








have found this an unfailing means of stimulating to 
excellence of work. (In fact so important do I con- 
sider it that I am in the habit of working my own 
specimens when out of those required.) 

When these have been thoroughly looked into dis- 
tribute prepared unbleached calico specimens not 
begun—needles threaded with red cotton. 

Holding the work,—Pick it up as in hemming (by 
the way, the specimen should be longer than the length 
of hand from finger tip to wrist), The five inch piece is 
scarcely sufficient, as one of the first things you must 
teach is to hold a small piece between finger and 
thumb, and the rest wader the hand, the idea 
of keeping this part above the fork of finger and 
thumb is entirely without common sense or reason, 
and leads to very faulty work in garments ; even in the 
specimen time it gets in the way of cotton, needle, and 
eyes. Do not leta stitch be done until you are satisfied 
with this left-hand practice. 

Beginning.—Going on the knowledge that a good 
teacher reduces rules to a minimum, we will have the 
needle picked up and held as for seaming, but, instead 
of pulling it in at the back, with the needle’s point 
tipped forwards, put it through only the front fold for 
a start, pull carefully until the end is the same length 
as when you fasten on in hemming, now with several 
stitches, six at least, pass your needle under this end 
pull these stitches tighter than usual; you have now 
begun on the seaming. 

With all these precautions you can now fairly launch 
upon your actual work, but do not let your pupils set 
even two stitches by themselves ; though the thing is so 
simple, it can be done badly without proper precau- 
tions. Turn for a moment to the Seaming Drill, the 
first order says ‘ Push the needle to its middle,’ when 
there the forefinger and thumb should assist in com- 
pleting the stitch, the thimble doing an undue share 
will cause the needle to rock to and fro—this is a 
common fault in seaming. I have said ‘curve the 
hand’ in preference to ‘raise the elbow ;’ the effect is 
raising of elbow, the cause rather than the effect I 
give as being more immediately under the child’s eye. 
Now as to depth of stitch from the top of the fold, 
too little is much the worse fault, and a thread 
cannot always be relied upon. The child should be 
taught to put the point just out of sight and no 
more; this simple plan will effectually prevent the 
split seaming one so often sees, where the one thread 
gauge is taught. Seaming should always occupy a 
shorter time (I mean duration of lesson) than hem- 
ming, for though easy to get exact it is much more 
trying to the muscles of the right arm, as the elbow 
must be lifted from its normal position the whole 
time; directly it is allowed to drop from weariness 
or any other cause we get a puckered seam, and no 
amount of scolding will rectify this; it is better to 
leave cff at once—confessing that it is the result of a 
thoughtless teacher, not of a careless child. 

What is true of hemming is even more true of seam- 
ing, that to work in a line with the selvedge is best ; 
the reverse way causes the stitches to sink deep into 
the material, thus their regularity is impaired. In 
closing these directions on this stitch I will just observe 
that the selvedge should always be cut off for beginners. 

I do not explain the join in this Standard’s work, as 
it will occur with Standard Il. Next month I hope 
to give patterns of suitable garments to be worked, and 
finish the felling specimen. 
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A. Shows hemming on striped calico, very easy to fix, 
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B. Shows hemming on dotted calico, very difficult to fix, 
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. Shows the exact stitch to be taken in a join in hemming, the hem is lifted in this sketch to show the underneath, 


(Zo be continued.) 
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RING, MERRY BELLS. 
Allegretto. (Christmas Carol.) Music by T. CRAMPTON. 
- ¥ : dees 
; — —- = ————E 
oe [ey XS {SSS = — 
35S SS 
ie a Se? he 
I. Ring, merry merry bells! "Tis Christ-mas morn, Ring out a joy - ful peal; For 
2. Ring, merry merry bells! There com-eth here, The won-drous truth at last ; By 
3. Ring, merry merry bells! Our hea - vy load, We la re - joic - ing down ; ~~ 
Pie SP 2 4 r 
-——- 9 ———— _— ——. 
2 este SS STS cm =| 
7 1 
Kry ©. Allegretto. f : 
@ |\t@Mit:s .f mn oF 36 wm 18 23 ss ot 1¢ sf 
oF 1S RSBATS -f mn .£ +6 , on OC 6k n : .8 
@ (tdiiltisa .f * .¢ 36 © 1 «. 3t Le 1¢é . 
@ [t@iletesa .f gn. «@ .&é. af l S. 28. ld $ a J 
——.-—-y- SN ——n- = arta <N 
. é ¢ 2. SS . Se aie a 
= 4 - = -= | $ “oe == == = —— = —S 
v) v v v v v 
sus Christ, the Lord is born, He comes to ah 7 hat 
- cient king and seer fore - told, Long’d for in a - ges past. 
his — cross we. gain the road, To our e « ter = nal crown, 
Py es # * Et ae | ih py P ; 
esediiicoraaonaenia oo NEN FN EE SE SR SK See 
ad = | ° o—— oe 5 —|e ——_-— —— | eae 
ee ee ee ee ne v aT 
8 of n r :d nm 1, r : 8 t, d f=" ¢ 
- t, td .d d  t :d .d f, f, 3 f, 8, ] 8, aes . 
o- Om at 8 of Mm .d d r Mm f n —. | 
-f : d . f, 8, . 8, : 1, nm, f; f, : 8, 8, d — . 
mer-ry mer-ry 
RERE hp ae ae a Ore 
Se ee ee Car eee eames rae “Pom anc OT 
is SS SS = == rip SS ——— 
\ 
Ring, mer - ry bells oer alt the land, By hail and cot - tage fires; Let 
Ring, mer - ry bells! Let hill and vale, Through all the fes - tal day; In 
Ring, a - ry bells! — car - ols pour, Nor  % en glad - ness cease ; bee 
i N 
F i Me Be Ae Sy we de SP EE 
ee 
——— - —— ef = ————_—— a Zi 
£.0. 
( .‘s f' ,s' .m' f': 8 % oF 302 68rg'n cE 10 A | r' 2— ow 
.“s s .8 s .8 s .8 <8 8 f s 3s .8 — .8 
“t t t r' e - »s d' ad s6d - 38.02 18 — 
| -*s o all 8 e ij¢ r n n if nm osx .d@ ls — .f 
is ; —s-—4 “= = ——_—— es += — <— = = = = —— 
F ai ~ =e y rn — e —_ .:. —_ | 2 “s y ¢ 
ev’ - ry home’ and_ house ~ hold band, Hear mu - sic from your ales 
notes of joy re + peat the tale of Christ the liv + ing way. 
Won - der. -° fai the Cogn - sel « wh = = + ty Prince of Peace. 
| oe eS SS. ‘ ee et » | 
2: ae —_2 ee . = —# i — ae - — ff —— ° 
ewe — Sas Sees See oe arene we So nm 2 Pon ee eS sD =} 
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Oral Teaching: The Preparation of 


Lessons and of Hotes of Pessons. 
BY JOSEPH H. COWHAM, F.G.S., 
Master of Method: Westminster Training College, S.W. 


The following topics have already been discussed in 
previous chapters on Oral Teaching :—The matter of a 
lesson and its arrangement in a series of stages following 
each other in logical sequence; the method by which 
each item of information is brought within the know- 
ledge of the pupil; how the effort to obtain this 
knowledge may be made a means of intellectual dis- 
cipline and training ; the best method of statement on 
the part of the teacher, and the most effective modes 
of reply on the part of the class. To these essential 
conditions of successful oral teaching there remains to 
be considered the manner, speech, and tact of the 





teacher, and the discipline and intelligence of the 
class. 
(A) Manner of the Teacher. 

1. Earnestness.—This is one of the first requi- 
sites of a good teacher. He must feel that the success 
of his lesson is an object worthy his best effort ; that 
he cannot afford to fail, for that will rob him of that 
confidence in his own power which is essential to 
success; he ought to experience after every lesson 
that the satisfaction arising from successful and faith- 
ful effort is one of the chief enjoyments of his school 
life. The enthusiasm and evident enjoyment with 
which he opens out each new stage in his lesson, and 
the interest which he throws around the entire effort, 
are readily communicated to his pupils, amongst whom 
in this way a corresponding interest and effort are 
awakened and sustained. 

No amount of information, of careful preparation, or 
of material for illustration will avail if the teacher be 
lacking in earnestness, On the other hand, there are 
many teachers whcse information is limited, who, 
nevertheless, aided by an earnest and enthusiastic 
manner, arouse their classes to successful effort in a 
marked degree. When, however, a wide knowledge 
and an abundance of material are at the disposal of an 
earnest teacher the most favourable conditions for 
successful teaching are secured. 

2. Activity—An amount of bodily movement is 
necessary in the effort of teaching. Having taken up 
a position from whence he can command a view of his 
entire class, the teacher, whilst maintaining this place 
for the most part, should allow himself a certain 
freedom of departure from that position; on no ac- 
count, however, should he move towards his scholars 
until he is almost in contact with those in the front 
row, neither should he move from side to side without 
directly facing any portion of his class. 


The mental activity of the teacher is of high 
value for the purposes of class teaching, and when it 
exists there will be sufficient bodily movement. He 
who without hesitation gauges the condition of his 
class from the statements they make, or from their 
look of mute enquiry; he who can immediately turn 
either their answers or their silence to effective ac- 
count; he who takes in the mental condition of each 
scholar at a glance, and who applies the stimulus 
necessary for successful effort; the one whose mind is 
thus mentally active, he is the teacher most likely to 









































































be successful in arousing and keeping a state of mental 
activity in his class. Under such a teacher no pupil 
feels at liberty to be inert, all feel that they must: do 
their utmost to succeed, not so much however from 
fear of the consequences following indifference and 
failure on their part, as from a feeling of sympathy 
with the mental brightness and activity of the teacher, 
imitated and reflected throughout the class. 

3. Thorough, patient, and considerate. Whilst 
bodily activity and mental brightness on the part of 
the teacher are of high value in stimulating the children 
to intellectual effort, it is necessary to remember that 
children do not all acquire knowledge at the same rate, 
hence with some members of the class it will be needful 
to repeat, with others to correct, and all will be benefitted 
by a. well-conducted review. Repetition, correction, 
and general review, however, may be effected without 
in any way reflecting upon the pupil who is slow, and 
without wearying those who are naturally quick, Let 
the clever state again for the benefit of the dull, and 
do not suppose that the patience and effort necessary 
to inform the weak are wasted upon the strong, for 
these frequently need to repeat that which they readily 
gain in order to prevent its rapid loss. 


(B) The Teacher’s Language and Voice. 

The youthful teacher should spare no pains to gain 
the power of expressing himself in simple and correct 
speech, for next in value to the power of imparting ideas 
is that of clothing them in correct language. Children 
are great imitators, and in nothing is this more mani- 
fest than in the efforts they put forth to copy the style 
of speech, and, to some extent, the very words of their 
teacher. The oral lesson partakes, more than any 
other school efforts, of the purely conversational form 
of speech, and is the exercise which allows the most 
natural use of language. Thought is being awakened 
and knowledge is being acquired, thus the necessity 
for new language is being experienced, It is at this 
time especially important that the most apt and suit- 
able terms should be introduced, for the associations 
of ideas with language now being formed are likely to 
be both permanent and valuable. Correct speech is 
acquired by practice, and tends to become habitual 
in those who use it. To form the habit the learner 
should seize every opportunity of conversing with those 
who speak well. Loose and slovenly forms of speech 
when indulged in frequently cannot be discarded at 
will ; they are almost sure to manifest themselves during 
the progress of a lesson, particularly when full effort of 
thought is otherwise occupied. Reading choice books 
will be helpful to clear and simple statement, but 
nothing short of actual practice after excellent madels 
can give facility in correct speech. 

An agreeable voice is a gift, and its possessor is to 
be congratulated. By acquiring however a variety in 
expression, a voice less favoured may be made in a 
measure attractive. On no account should the voice 
be raised to an unnatural pitch, or assume a slow and 
monotonous drawl, 


(C) Tact. 

This is a term of wide meaning. It is, however, 
specially applied to the ability a good teacher manifests 
in readily and successfully dealing with difficulties 
which arise during the course of a lesson, and which 
cannot be anticipated, These unforeseen circumstances 
afford the best tests of teaching ability. Tact in this 
sense is the result of a full knowledge of the subject 
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under discussion, a thorough insight into the child's 
mode of thought, and an ability to utilise the wider 
knowledge possessed by the teacher in order success- 
fully to deal with an unexpected line of thought started 
by some member of the class. Tact in managing is 
as important as tact in teaching. During the giving 
of a lesson this form of tact is seen when the teacher 
secures the entire attention of his class by the constant 
demand which his glance requires to effort, by the 
judicious distribution of his questions, and by the 
interest which his subject arouses and his manner 
secures. These should be the chief aids to discipline 
which the teacher introduces during the course of his 
lesson. Nothing is more likely to mar the effect of 
a lesson than frequent interruptions for the purpose 
of individual reproof, 


(D) The Intelligence of the Class. 

The aim of the teacher should always be twofold— 
(1) To impart information, and to lead the children 
to gain knowledge ; (2) ‘To secure the exercise and 
the development of the mertal powers. 

The latter result is by far the most important. This 
truth has constantly been urged throughout the preced- 
ing chapters, It is necessary here only to recall, by 
a brief summary, the powers of intellect which the 
teacher should recognise and train, and the means 
most likely to secure their successful training. 

1. By bringing objects and experiments wherever 
possible before the scholars, in order to stimulate 
and direct their observing powers. 

2. By arranging the matter taught so that either 
by the associations of similarity, contrast, and logical 
sequence, or by repetition and revisions aided by 
an aroused interest, the memory may be 
exercised and strengthened. 

3. By means of graphic descriptions, assisted by 
picture and model, to lead children to re group their 
mental images, and to realize knowledge which is | 
outside and beyond their actual experience. In this 
way the imagination may be aroused and 
developed. 

4. By taking the knowledge which children learn by 
the effort of direct observation, and which they retain 
by the action of memory, together with that they 
secure by the effort of imagination, and by classify- 
ing this knowledge tolead them todiscover generalized 
and abstract truths, In this way our scholars are 
gradually conducted towards and into those processes 
of thought termed Conception, Judgment, 
and Reasoning. 


(Zo be continued.) 


—— @——— 


Model Anstuers to Pupil Teachers’ 


€ramination Papers. 
October 20th, 1888. 


END OF FIRST YEAR. 
( Three hours and a half allowed.) 
Arithmetic. 
BOYS ONLY. 
(Pe three questions only, including question 4, if you can.) 
dof sy — 3 of ay + vn of 7H, 


1. Simplify 





j 
2. Divide the sum of 5:08, 3175, and ‘09 by the difference of 
74°709 and 73°04, | 


3. Reduce £3 4s. 5}d. to the decimal of £11 §s. 7}d., and 
find the value of ‘oo25 of £3 6s. 8d. 


4. Explain what is meant by the statement that *3 = }, and 
find in pence the difference between *333 and *3 of £8 6s, 8d. 
(t) § of Sty — § Of 4% + vo OF 71's 
143 
_ x it -—# x H+ vo x 
ae tis 
_it- + 


ths 
(2%: — 2 vy + Sis) X 44° 
442 — 858 + 935 
2431 
Saver X 143 
Z45its. Ans. 
(2) 5°08 
74°709 S175 
73°04 ‘o9 
1°669) 3°345(5- Ans. 
8°345 


(3) £3 4s. 544. "0225 of £3 6s. 8d. 


Zit 5s. 74d. = sho X YY 
= Ves = rhs 
= 3 = 2d. Ans. 
= "285714. Ans. 


(4) If 4 be converted into a decimal it is found to be ‘1 recurring 
or ‘i; while % is *3 recurring. But 3 is the same as }.°.3 


333 X £84 = £2°775 = £2 15s. 6d. 
‘$x £8} =} x Y= YP = L2 15s. 6id. 
Dif, =~ id. Ans, 





GIRLS ONLY, 
(Do three questions only, including Question 4, if you can.) 


1. Find the value of 759 acres at £2 11s. 9d. per acre (by 
Practice). 
2. Make out the following bill :— 
1,c0o yards of calico, at 74d. per yard ; 
220 doz. reels of cotton, at 53d. per doz. reels ; 
76 packets of needles at 33d. per packet ; 
250 bags, at 5s. 4d. per score. 
3. Make out the following account of receipts and expendi- 
ture, and strike the balance :— 
A shopkeeper receives on Monday, £3 148. 8d ; on Tuesday, 
£5 11s. ofd.; on Wednesday, ré 16s. 4d.; on Thursday, 
5 10s. ; on Friday, £6 14s. 3}d.; and on Saturday, 
£26 8s. 3d. His weekly household expenditure has been 
£3 17s. 10}d., and he has paid bills to the amount of 
£37 $s. 4d. ; the balance in favour carried forward the previous 
week was £1§ 11s. 4d, What will be.the balance at the end of 
the week ? 
4. Find the greatest common measure of 135219 and 132753, 
and show that no other number can be the greatest common 
measure. 


(1) a 4 © 
10s. = 4 £ 759 © oO = value of 759 at £1 each, 

2 
1518 oOo ” £2 
379 10 O= ” 10S, 55 
1s, 8d. = } of Ios. 63 5 O= on 1s. 8d.,, 
1d, = vo of Is, 8d, 3 3 3 = - Id, 99 


I 18 : val of at 


(2) 114, Oxford Street, 
London, Oct. 20th, 1888. 
Mrs. Jones, 
Bought of Brown & Robinson. 


£4 @ 

1000 yards calico, at 74d. per yard me a 

220 doz. reels cotton, at 54d. perdoz, § © 10 

76 packets needles, at 334. perpkt. 1 3 9 

250 bags, at 5s. 4d. per score 3 6 8 
“42.16 3 Ans. 
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(3) Receipts. Payments. 
£ —— 4s 4, 
314 8 3 17 10} 
5.11 9} 37_8 4 
7 16 4 I 6 2 
5 10 
614 3$ 
26 8 3 Balance in favour = 
33 88 4 Is. 14d, Ans, 
Pa Be | 
(4) 132753)135219(1 
132753 
2466)132753(53 
12330 
9453 
7398 
205 5)2466(1 
2055 
411)2055(5 
G.C.M. = 411, Ans. 2055. 


411 measures both 132,753 and 135,219. For it measures 
itself, and it measures any multiple of itself, as 2,055. It also 
measures 2,055 + itself, or 2,466. It also measures any mul- 
tiple of 2,466 + 2,055 or 132,753. It also measures 132,735 
+ 2,466 or 135,219. ‘Therefore, it measures both 132,753 an 
135,219. 

ow every common measure of two numbers measures their 
difference. .*, every common measure of these two numbers 
measures 2,466 and 132,753. Similarly, every common measure 
of 2,466 and 132,753 is acommon measure of their difference 


as 2,055. Therefore, every common measure of 132,753 and- 


135,219 is a measure of 2,055. It is, therefore, a common 
measure of 2,055 and 2,466. And it is also a common measure 
of their difference as 411. But no number greater than 411 can 
measure Itself, Therefore 411 is the G.C.M. of 132,753 and 


135,219. 
Grammar. 
BOYS AND GIRLS. 
(Answer questions 1 and 2, and one other question.) 


Il On some fond breast the farting soul relies, 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires ; 
£’en from the tomb the voice of Nature cries, 
E’en in our ashes live their wonted fires. 
Point out the subject, predicate, and other parts of each of 
the sentences contained in this verse. 


2. Parse the words printed in italic in Question 1, 


3. Show the meaning of the final syllable in each of the fol- 
lowing words, and give in each case two other examples of 
words similarly formed :— 

Kingdom, Goodness, 
Leaden, Hard/y. 


4. What is meant by A/ood in Grammar? Show by examples 


how to distinguish the various moods, and what is the use of the 
distinction ? 


Stream/e?, 
Stormy, 


(1) 
(a) Subj.—The parting soul 
Pred.—relies 
0%j. (Jnd.)—on some fond breast. 
(4) Subj.—The closing eye 
Pred, —requires 
Obj.—some pious drops. 
(c) Subj —The voice of Nature 
Pred.—cries 
Ext. of Pred.—even from the tomb, 
(d) Subj.—Their wonted fires 
Pred.—iive 
£xt. of Pred.—even in our ashes, 
(2) Some—indef. numeral adj., qualg. dreast. 
parting—participial adj. of qual., qualg. soz. 
relies—verb, reg., intrans., act., indic., pres., agreeing 
with soul. 

reguires—verb, reg., trans., act., indic.; pres., 3rd sing., 
agreeing with eye. 

ore of degree, modifying the phrase, ‘from the 
tomb.’ 

at". ‘eaten pers., Ist plur., com., poss, case, gov. by 
ashes, 

wonted—adj. of quality, qualg. fires. 

VOL, VIII. 
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-dom—state ; dukedom, princedom, 

-en—made of ; golden, earthen, 

-let-—(diminutive) little ; ringlet, rivulet. 

-y—the adjective form of the noun; windy, rainy. 
-ness—denoting abstract quality ; kindness, wickedness, 
-ly—like ; worldly, daily. 


(3 


(4) Afood is the form of the verb used to denote the mode or 
manner in which the action denoted by the verb is presented to 
the mind. An expression may be direct, or a question may be 
asked, The verb is then said to be in the Indicative Mood, as, 
I went; Did he go? If a command is given, as, Stand still ; 
Run away, the Mood is said to be Imperative. If a condition 
is named, or doubt, uncertainty, or supposition expressed, as, If 
I go; Unless he come, the verb is said to be in the Conditional 
or Subjunctive Mood. If the form of the verb is used which 
denotes an action or state without reference to the agent, as, to 
run; to walk, the verb is said to be in the Infinitive Mood, 


Geography. 


BOYS AND GIRLS, 
(Answer three questions only.) 


1. Explain the terms ‘watershed’ and ‘ river-basin,’ and 
illustrate your explanation by examples from the North of 
England or from British North America. 


2. Name the principal industries which have risen upon the 
Northumberland, South Lancashire, and Warwickshire coal- 
fields, and point out the natural causes of the growth of those 
industries, 


3. Describe the physical features of Ireland. 


4. Give some account of Oban, Dundee, Aberdeen, Port 
Jackson, Brisbane, New Westminster, and Ottawa. 


5. Write a short letter, as from a settlerin north-west Canada, 
to a friend in England, descriptive of his life and occupations in 
the summer months. 


6. Draw a map (physical and political) of— 
(a) England (south of a linc drawn from Bristol. to 
Yarmouth) ; 
or, (6) The Dominion of Canada (west of the Rocky 
Mountains) ; 
or, (c) The Colony of Victoria. 


(1) ‘ Watershed’ means ‘ water parting,’ and is the high land 
which separates two ‘river basins,’ or series of river basins, 
* River-basin’ is the whole of the land drained by a river and 
its tributaries. 

The Pennine Chain is the chief watershed of the North of 
England. It divides the rivers which flow into the North Sea 
from the rivers which flow into the Irish Sea. [Draw sketch 
map.] But the Tyne, Wear, Tees, and Ouse, have each their 
own basin. The Tyne is separated from the Wear by the 
rising ground, of which Kilhope Law and Pontop Pike are the 
highest points. The Wear is separated from the Tees by the 
slightly rising ground extending across the whole of the county 
of Durham. The Tees is separated from the ‘Ouse by a spur 
of the Pennine Chain. 


(2) Northumberland.—Shipbuilding, iron manufactures, ma- 
chinery, engine building, chemical manufactures. 

South Lancashire.—Cotton manufactures, silk, machinery, 
iron, glass, chemical manufactures, 

8 patel cae of every kind, electro-plated and fancy 
Ss. 
In Northumberland the proximity of coal and iron, the 
resence of good rivers, especially the Tyne, and the fact that 
it is the birthplace of the locomotive, accouat for most of the 
manufactures, 

In Laticashire the facts are somewhat similar. In addition, 
it is the nearest coalfield to the chief port at which cotton is 
imported. 

/n Warwickshire coal and iron are also present together, but 
the absence of any river will account for the fact that only 
manufactures are carried on in iron. 


(3) Ireland may be described as oval in shape, having a 
much-indented western coast. Its surface consists of a great 
plain, surrounded by a fringe of mountains, the greatest eleva- 
tion being in the West. The chief mountains are the Mourne 
Mountains, in Co, Down; the mountains of Antrim, Donegal, 
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Mayo (including Mount Nephin, and the Connemara Mountains) ; 
the Kerry Mountains, consisting of several parallel ranges, one 
of which (the Macgillicuddy’s Reeks) has Curran Tual, the 
loftiest point in Ireland; the Knockmeledown Mountains, and 
the Wicklow Mountains. ‘The Slieve Bloom Mountains are in 
the interior. The rivers‘are sluggish, and, with the exception of 
the Shannon, 220 miles long, of little commercial importance. 
The chief are the Shannon, Liffey, Bandon, Lee, Blackwater, 
Barrow, Suir, Slaney, Boyne, Bann, Foyle. The chief lakes 
are Allen, Ree, and Derg, in the course of the Shannon ; Neagh, 
Corrib, Mask, Erne, and Killarney, the latter noted for their 
beauty. The northern, and western shores are lofty, wild, 
rocky, and barren. ‘The Giants’ Causeway, a series of basaltic 
rocks, is found in the north, Achil Head is one of the highest 
points in the W. The chief openings are Loughs Foyle and 
Swilly in the N.; Sligo Bay, Donegal Bay, Clew Bay, Dingle 
Bay, Mouth of the Shannen, and Kenmare Bay, in the W. ; 
Cork Harbour, Youghal Harbour, Waterford Harbour, in the 
S.; Belfast Lough, Strangford Lough, Carlingford Lough, 
Dundalk Bay, Dublin Bay, and Wexford Harbour, in the East. 


(4) Oban, beautifully situated on a bay, protected by the 
Island of Kerrara, in the Firth of Lorne. A great centre for the 
excursion traffic during the summer months to the Western 
Highlands and islands, 

Dundee, on the wide estuary of the Tay, east coast of Scot- 
land, noted for its manufactures of jute, linen, and hemp, and as 
the chief British centre for the whale fishery. 

Aberdeen, a city and port at the mouth of the Dee, east coast 
of Scotland, built of granite, which is largely found in the 
neighbourhood ; noted for its University, and its manufacture of 
tweeds, 

Port Jackson, an inlet of New South Wales, Australia, forms 
an excellent natural harbour, Sydney, the capital, stands on 
its southern shores, 

Brisbane, a town on a river of the same name in the south of 
Queensland, of which it is the capital, Has a population of 
about 35,000, 

New Westminster, situated some distance up the Fraser River 
in British Columbia, Chief industries, coal mining and salmon 
fishing. 

Ottawa, capital of the Dominion of Canada, on the river 
Ottawa, a tributary of the St. Lawrence, at the junction of the 
Rideau Canal and the Ottawa, Is a well-built city, and the 
chief centre of the lumber trade, 


(5) Manitoba, 
May rst, 1888. 
My dear Friend, 

Our long winter has now passed, and the spring, or 
rather the summer—for there is very little spring—has burst 
upon us allat once, The winter has been occupied in cutting 
timber, in making comfortable the log house which we had just 
time to erect before the snow fell. Now we are hard at work 
with the virgin soil, ‘The presence of the stumps of trees and 
their roots makes ploughing a difficult task. We are at it earl 
and late. There is no time for idling, for upon our work this 
spring will largely depend our future success. We have already 
got several acres cleared, and while some of us are guiding the 
plough others are following with the harrow and the seed. The 

eat is much greater than in the old country, and the corn will 
ripen sooner, When reaped we shall have the threshing to do, 
and what is the least profitable of all we shall have many miles 
to take it before we can dispose of it to advantage. However, 
the population is growing, civilization is extending, and in a few 
years we may hope to have a branch of the great Canadian 
Pacific carried along our valley. Our prospects are good, and 
. you can rough it for a year or two you had better come out 

ere, 

Yours faithfully, 
HENRY FARMER, 


History. 
BOYS AND GIRLS, 
(Answer two questions only.) 


1. Who were Athelstan, Ethelred, Edmund, and Harold? 
What are the principal facts known concerning them ? 


2. Explain the terms Witan gemot, Sheriff, Alderman, and 
Hundred, 


3. Give some account of the invasions of the Danes, 





4. Name some places in the neighbourhood of your school or 
home, associated with early English history before the Conquest, 
either by name or by history, and give some explanation of such 
name or historical event. 


(1) Four Saxon kings of England. The facts known are as 
follows :— 

Athelstan (925—940) was the eldest son of Edward the Elder. 
He defeated the Danes at Brunanburg, 937, and annexed 
Northumbria. He also subjugated West Wales (Devon and 
Cornwall), Some historians speak of him as ‘ the first King of 
England.’ 

Ethelred (979—1016). The Unready. Adopted the expedient 
of buying off, instead of fighting, the Danes. He im 
Danegelt for the purpose. In.1002 he ordered a general massacre 
of the Danes in England. Among others, the sister of Sweyn, 
King of Denmark, was killed. Sweyn then ravaged England, 
and Ethelred fled to France. He returned at the death of 
Sweyn, but died in 1016, 

Edmund (1016). Son of Ethelred the Unready. After 
several battles he shared the country with Sweyn’s son Canute, 
but reigned only seven months, when all England came under 
Danish rule. 

Harold, eldest son of Godwin, Earl of Kent, called to the 
throne by the Witan on the death of Edward the Confessor, 
Immediately on his accession he had to repel an attack by 
Harold Hardradu, King of Norway, and his brother Tostig, 
whom he defeated and slew at Stamford Bridge, in Yorkshire, 
He was summoned south to meet William, Duke of Normandy, 
whom he met at Senlac, near Hastings, but was defeated and 
slain, 1056, 


(2) The Saxon Witan-gemot (Assembly of wise men) con- 


‘sisted of the Bishops, Abbots, Earls, Aldermen, and the 


Danes of superior rank. It was convened at Christmas, Easter, 
and Whitsuntide. It elected the king, had the power of making 
laws, concluding treaties, levying taxes, raising land and sea 
forces, and carrying on the government of the country generally, 
It was an aristocratic body, the common people having in it no 
representative. 

Sheriff is a corruption or contraction of shire-reeve. His 
duties were executive, he being the chief officer of the shire-mote, 
the county court of justice. 

An alderman was a Saxon noble of the highest grade, ranking 
next to royalty. To the eorls the executive government was 
entrusted, 

Hundred: a division of a county (consisting probably of a 
hundred free families) having a court of its own with a general 
jurisdiction over all the affairs of the district. 


(3) The Danes were piratical sea rovers from Norway, Sweden 
and Denmark. They ravaged the coasts of the North Sea, and 
before the reign of Egbert was ended took up their winter 
quarters on the south coast of England. In 871 they murdered 
St. Edmund king of East Anglia. Ethelred and Alfred defeated 
them at Ashdune in Berkshire, and for several years swarms of 
them continually invaded the country, meeting with varying 
success. In 876 Alfred made peace with Guthrum and his 
Danes, who swore to leave the island, but broke their oath, 
and took Exeter. In 877 Alfred drove them into Mercia, but 
they returned next year and compelled him to flee to Athelney, 
He afterwards defeated them with great slaughter at Westbury. 
Peace was then concluded, and the Danes were confined to’ the 
East of England. In 893 there was another invasion. Edred 
curbed the Danes who often rebelled by placing garrisons with 
English governors in their chief towns. Ethelred II. more 
unwisely tried to buy them off, and failing massacred them, this 
conduct resulting in his banishment from the kingdom, and the 
succession of Sweyn, Canute and Hardicariute, Danish princes, 
to the throne. After the death of Hardicanute the English 
regained their liberty, and England was scarcely troubled with 
the invaders afterwards, 


(4) [This question involves a variety of answers, according to 
the district Tom which the pupil teachers may come, The 
following is an answer supposed to be given by a pupil teacher 
in the north of England. ]} 


The district of the Tyne is rich in memorials of the early 
inhabitants of Britain, On the south, one of the chief Roman 
roads is found leading over the Fells to Shields. On the road 
is Chester-le-Street, a town with a name little altered from 
that given to it by the Romans, while its church is named after 
St. Cuthbert, the great propagator of Christianity in the north 
of England. In Shields there are numerous remains of an 
extensive Roman camp, while in Jarrow there are the remains 
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one of the churches founded Aidan and St. Cuthbert. 
Another Roman encampment was situated at Ebchester (cas/ra, 
a camp), on a tributary of the Tyne. Crossing the river, the 
district from near.the mouth of the Tyne at Wallsend to Car- 
lisle, the remains of the Roman wall, with numerous stations, 
mile castles, camps, bridges, altars, &c., are found, while the 
old military way and the vallum are in good preservation, 
Some of the names are indicative of their origin. 


of the monastery in which Bede a his life, and in Gateshead 
y 


Needlework. 
(One hour allowed for this exercise.) 


Cut out in calico a doll’s — (cottage shape). Fix and 
1 


make it up as far as time will allow, 


C8mposition. 


[The passoge was read once distinctly, and then the substance 
of it had to be written down from memory. ] 


A gentleman in India was saved from a tiger by the presence 
of mind shown by a native hunter. They were walking home 
one evening, when suddenly they found themselves within 
twenty yards of an enormous tiger, which was eating a wild hog, 
The brute raised its head, covered with blood, and looked at 
them with its terrible green eyes. 

The gentleman raised his gun, about to fire; but the native 
hunter held his arm firmly down, and kept as still as a statue, 
with his eyes fixed upon the tiger. It growled and showed its 
teeth, but gradually let go its prey; then, as if frightened by the 
steady gaze of the native, it turned slowly round, and giving a 
sulky growl, slunk away into the long grass. No sooner was its 
back turned than the native, putting his hands to his mouth, 
uttered a wild yell, and in a moment the tiger fled in fear. 


(Zo be continued.) 
ee 


Publications eceibed. 





Bett, G., & Sons.—Examples for Analysis (7. Edwards). 


BLACKIE & Son.—Shakspere’s Hamlet, with Notes; Layng’s 
Euclid, Book 4: BooksI. toIV. Prizes: The Missing 
Merchantman (Harry Collingwood); Quicksilver (GC. 4/, 
Fenn) ; Jasper’s Conquest (/ysaght) ; The ‘ Saucy May’ 
(Henry Frith); Meg’s Friend (Alice Corkran) ; Shakes- 
peare’s King Lear (with Notes): Poynter’s South Ken- 
sington Drawing Books, 1, 2, 3 and 4. 

Burns & OaTEs.—Practical Geometry for Science and Art 
Students (Carrol/). 


CLarKe, JAMES, & Co.—The Royal Commission on Educa-+ 
tion (‘%. Hirst Hollowell). 


Cuamuers, W, & R.——Chambers’s Expressive Readers, Books 1 
and II. 


Dawson, A.G.—Standard Teaching Helps, Part IT., Standard 
(Major) ; The University and Civil Service Arithmetica 
* Examiner (Beard); The Teacher's Syllabus Book of Work, 


Heywoop, JouNn.—The Christmas Carol of Prophecy ; Lange’s 
Guide to French, Part I., and Key; Music—Green Leaves, 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3 (Clarkson) ; A Review of the Day Indus- 
trial School Question (Newbold). 

Houston & Sons.—The Beautiful Valley Series of Sermons 
to Children, Nos. 7 and 8 (Rev. ¥. Bruster). 

JOuNSTONE, A.—IIlustrations of the Locomotive Engine: No.1, 
Locomotive. No. 2, Working Parts, 

LEDSHAM, J. B.—-Elementary Mensuration (/+//is); Algebra, 
Part I. ( inte 4 School Staff Book ; ‘The Schoolmaster’s 
Yearly Note 

LoncMANs & Co,—Theoretical Mechanics ( Zay/or); Animal 
Physiology (/rneatx) ; Longmans’ Drawing Books, Nos. 
1 to 12, 

MACMILLAN & Co.—French Composition First Course (Eugene 
Fasnacht), 





Murny, T.—A new Course of Experimental Chemistry (Cas/ed/- 
fvans), 


Murray, Joun.—The Invisible Powers of Nature (Z. A/ 
Caillard). 


NELson, Tuos., & Sons.—Prizes: Eagle and Dove (A/, £, 
Clements); Dulcie and Tottie (Zvelyn Lverett+Green) ; 
Favourite Bible Stories for the Young ; Out in the World ; 
The Academy Boys in . (S. F. Spear) ; The Children’s 
Treasury ; Morning and = Bow-Wow; Seaside 
Pictures and Stories; Pussy-cat Stories ; Saved by Love 
(Emma Leslie) ; The Children’s Champion (Zucy Zaylor) ; 
Little Miss Wardlaw (Louisa AM. Gray); Lionel Harcourt 
(G. E, Wyatt). 


THE CLARENDON Press.—Cornelius Nepos (Oscar Browning) 5 
Easy Passages for Translation into Greek (Sargent). 
UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE.—Matriculation Di- 


rectory, No. 4; A Translation of Xenophon’s Oeconomicus ; 
Milton’s Sonnets, 


— - 0— 


WESTMINSTERIANS all over the world will regret to 
hear that Mr. Mansford, the esteemed Vice-Principal 
of the Training College, Westminster, has been com- 
pelled, owing to failing health, to relinquish his post, 
For about 40 years he has identified himself with the 
interests of the College, and the signal and invaluable 
services he has rendered the Wesleyan Education 
Committee entitle him to a well-won niche of honour 
in the old familiar halls, 

In wishing Mr. Mansford the joys of health back 
again, years of happy quiet, and a green old age, we 
feel sure we but echo the sentiments of a vast army of 
teachers scattered in all lands wherever our mothet 
tongue is spoken. 

+ * 

Le Roi est Mort! Vive le Roi !—Seldomi have the 
authorities at Westminster—represented, we presume, 
by Dr. Rigg—shown sounder judgment than in the 
selection of Mr. Mansford’s successor. Upon worthier 
shoulders the honour could not have fallen. Our own 
readers will learn with peculiar pleasure that the new 
Vice-President is none other than Mr. Henry A, 
Reatchlous, M.A., B.Sc., who from time to time 
enriches these pages with his contributions, 

Mr. Reatchlous is no carpet knight. He has won 
his spurs in the tented field. Entering the profession 
comparatively late in life, he has, by dogged perse- 
verance, indomitable energy, and sheer pluck, come 
to the fore front. 

His wide and generous sympathy with young men, 
and his experience durigg the past decade, pre 
eminently qualify him for his new post. We feel 
confident that no guests will be more welcome at 
Westminster than old students who re-visit their 
Alma Mater. 

May the Vice-President and his charming wife long 
live to do the honours on these occasions! 
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Publications Reviewed. 





PRIZE BOOKS. 
Messrs. Blackie and Son’s List. 


In noticing Messrs. Blackie’s books it is hardly neces- 
sary to say that the ‘get up’ is faultless. The various 
volumes make their appearance in handsome bindings. 


(1) The Cat of Bubastes. By G. A. Henty. 


An admirably written story of ancient Egypt, full of 
interest and information, Sure to charm young folks. 
Eight full-page illustrations are contributed by J. R. 
Weguelin. 


(2) Captain Bayley’s Heir. By G A. Henty, 
with twelve effective full-page illustrations in 
black and white, by H. M, Paget. 

A captivating tale, in which the real hero has, through 
another's treachery, to leave England under suspicion of 
being a thief. Virtue and honesty, however, enable him 
ultimately to return home wealthy and to prove his inno- 
cence, 


(3) The Lion of St. Mark. By G. A. Henty. 


To say that a book has been written by Mr. Henty is 
enough to recommend it; to say that it is one of the dest 
books he ever wrote is to stamp it with the hall-mark of 
success. From start to finish ‘The Lion of St. Mark’ is 
of thrilling interest. It portrays the adventures in Venice 
of an English boy, who by manly and brave conduct wins 
glory and success. Gordon Browne’s name is a guarantee 
that the illustrations are worthy of the text. Indisputably 
one of the best boy’s books of the season. 


(4) The Brig Audacious. By Alan Cole. 
A capital story of the sea and its perils, well printed, 
illustrated, and published at a reasonable price. 


(s) Under Hatches; or, The Adventures of 
Ned Woodthorpe. By F. Frankfort Moore. 


Gives an exciting account of life on board a convict 
ship. Unless we are greatly mistaken this will prove one 
of the most successful books for boys issued for many a 
day. ‘The illustrations are models of what such pictures 
should be, and reflect the highest credit on the limner— 
A. Forestier. By the way, Frankfort Moore should be 
heard of again. 


(6) Under False Colours. By Sarah Doudney. 


This story begins in the school-house where two girls 
eighteen years of age have a freak to change places, one 
girl, Cissy, comes from India, and none of her rich English 
friends know her personally. She is delicate, and insists 
upon her schoolfellow—a bright, strong girl, called Cherry 
~ taking her place as visitor at a rich friend’s. The ste 
once taken they cannot draw back, and Cherry’s life 
becomes more and more thickly entangled as time goes 
on, All however ends happily after much suffering and 
misunderstanding. 


(7) Edwy; or, was he a Coward. 


A good story for boys, showing how through thought- 
less bullying they often inflict severe suffering on weaker 
and more nervous children. 


(8) Hugh Herbert's Inheritance. By Caroline 
Austin. 

A widow and her family are overtaken by misfortune 
This nerves the boys and girls to do brave battle with the 
world. With what success they meet, young folk should 
find out for themselves, by reading the book. 

(9) Jasper's Conquest. By Elizabeth J. Lysaght. 

The story of a violent-tempered boy’s trials ; of how he 
tries and finally succeeds in governing himself. 





(10) Joan’s Adventures. By Alice Corkran. 

’ A delightful little story book about ‘ The Wizard of the 
North Pole, ‘ Joan’s Visit to Want-Land, and ‘The 
Wizard and his Goose.’ . 


(11) The Battlefield Treasure. By F. B. Har- 


rison. 
Tells how a boy helped to search for hidden treasure. 


(12) Linda and the Boys. By Cecilia S. Lowndes, 
A pretty story for children, telling how a little girl eight 


or nine years old cares for her two little brothers, because 
she has promised her father that she will do so, 


(13) Giannetta—A Girl's Story of Herself. 

The story of a girl who has an inborn love for sculptur- 
ing and art, and pursues it through the varying phases of 
life ; first in her mountain home of poverty in Italy, and 
also when rich, surrounded by all the joys of home life in 
England. . 


(14) The Missing Merchantman. By Harry 
Collingwood. 
This admirable story tells of adventure by sea of a 
irate crew, and of all the delights a boy looks for ina 
k of sea voyages. 


(15) Quicksilver, or the Boy with no Skid to 
s Wheel. By George Manville Fenn, 
* Quicksilver’ is little short of an inspiration. In it that 
rince of story writers for boys—George Manville Fenn— 
~- surpassed himself. It would be too tantalizing to our 
readers to detail the doings of the young ragamuffin 
hero. Buy the book, and if you wish to gladden the heart 
of a sick boy, or to make a peace-offering to some young 
rebellious Turk, post him the copy forthwith. It is an 
ideal book for a boy’s library. 


(16) Meg’s Friend. By Alice Corkran, 

A bewitching story of child life, in which the interest 
never flags. 

(17) The ‘Saucy May.’ By Henry Frith, Il- 
lustrated by A, Monro Smith, 

In this attractive book we have recounted the adven- 
tures of a stowaway. Mr. Frith has wisely sought ma- 
terials and ‘local colour’ at Yarmouth and Gorleston, 
The result is a splendid story, which can be put with 
confidence into the hands of the young. 


FourPENNY Books, 


(18) My Cat Timothy, Stories about my 
Dolls, Toddy, Dorothy’s Clock, The 
Happy Childhood of Two Little Girls, 
A Start in Life. 

Stories for children of all ages, dolls and fairies for the 
little ones, and the struggle of a start in life for older boys. 

All worth reading, and all pretty bindings. 


NINEPENNY SERIES. 


(19) The Little Cousin, Shucks, Sylvia 
Brooks, In Cloudland, Queen of Squats. 


Well written stories, bound in coloured cloth and gold. 


SHILLING SERIES. 


(20) (Fairy) Tales from the Russian of Mdme. 
Ka anehy, Cinderella's Cousin, In the 
Summer Holidays, Their New Home, 
Janie’s Holiday, How the Strike began. 

All being good tales, one scarcely knows which 
to choose. ‘How the Strike began’ is exceptionally in- 
teresting. 
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(21) Self Exiled. A Story of the High Seas and 
East Africa. 


. A young lad gets into trouble for helping his fellow 
students in a Scotch college to create an uproar in the 
streets. He feels so much the disgrace, that he runs 
away to sea, and meets with endless adventure and ex- 
citement, falling into the hands of mutineers, slave 
dealers, &c. A book that cannot fail to interest boys. 
(22) Swiss Stories for Children. By Lucy 
Wheelock. 

Beautiful stories of goodness and charity, with lifelike 

descriptions of Swiss homesteads and country. 


(23) Storied Holidays. By E. S, Brooks. 


Historically true tales of some of our popular holidays 
and those of other lands. Instructive and amusing. 


(24) Filled with Gold. By J. Perrett. 


A story showing how the love of gold often leads 
people into crime. 


(25) Little Lady Clare. By E. E. Green. 


A beautiful true story, in which an old family feud is 
healed through the thoughtful kindness of one young lady 
and her brother. 


(26) Mischievous Jack, The Old Violin, Dew, 
Pet Project, The Twins and the Chosen 
Treat. 

Interesting, wholesome stories, beautifully bound. 
(27) When I was a Boy in China. By Yan 
Phou Lee. 


An exceedingly interesting account of Chinese life and 
homes, with incidents of school life and games. Will be 
quite as much appreciated by adults as children. 


(28) Susan. By Amy Watson. 
A pretty story in simple language for little children. 


Messrs. Thomas Nelson and Son’s List. 


We have received from the Messrs. Nelson a batch ’ 


of Prize Books bound in the usual excellent style of 
this famous house. Every book in this list can be 
bought with confidence both by parents, teachers, and 
guardians, 


(1) Academy Boys in Camp. By S. P. Spear. 

This interesting little story gives a description of a 
schoolful of boys setting out for a holiday in the country, 
where they are to live in camp. One of the party is left 
behind, because he refuses to tell who has destroyed some 
books. The actual culprit, however, becomes so unhappy 
that at the last moment he, with a friend, absent them- 
selves and send a note of confession to the master. 
Then of course there are great rejoicings over the brave 
little fellow who refused to tell tales. The offenders are 
eventually brought to repentance, and publicly declare 
that they will never again tell a falsehood. 


(2) Eagle and Dove. By M. E..Clements. 

A beautiful and interesting story of the Franco- 
Prussian War. A young German girl at school at Metz 
is unable to get away betes the siege. Her brothers and 
lover are soldiers in the German army, and she suffers 
much from suspense. Although able to get one or two 
letters brought by her pet doves, her position in the 
enemy's country is painful. The whole story will impress 
some thrilling events of modern history on the minds of 
boys and girls who are fortunate enough to read the 
book, and give them a good idea of some of the dis- 
comforts and horrors of war, . 





(3) Out in the World: The Story of Claire 
Benedict. By Pansy. 


In this story the father’s death and misfortune come 
suddenly upon a rich family. Claire, the eldest girl, a 
brave, strong-willed Christian, takes the burden of cares 
upon herself” After settling mother and sister in a little 
home she goes out into the world to earn herliving. The 
scene of the story is in and near Boston, in America, 
and the force and strong points of an American girl's 
training are shown to great advantage. 


(4) Dulcie and Tottie. By Evelyn Everett-Green, 


This is a tale of two little orphans who have been 
lovingly cared for and taught by maiden aunts. They go 
to’spend some months with rich cousins, in whose home 
there is very little love. And the little ones are able to 
prove to their friends that loving hearts and kind deeds 
are more necessary to happiness in life than any amount 
of riches, 


(5) Favourite Bible Stories. 
This is a handsome volume, charmingly illustrated and 


| admirably printed in exceptionally bold clear type. It 


contains the ever-new stories, ‘Joseph and his Brethren,’ 
‘ Moses,’ ‘ Ruth,’ ‘ David,’ ‘ Daniel,’ and ‘ The Life of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ. It is just the book for a mother to 
put into the hands of her children, or to read to them on 
Sunday evenings. 


(6) The Children’s Treasury of Pictures and 
Stories. 


A delightful little book full of good things for the 
young. 


(7) Bow-wow, Pussy Cat Stories, Mornin 
and Evening, and Seaside Pictures an 
Stories, 

Are four large, handsome, and cheap children’s toy 


books, with coloured illustrations. They have given 
unbounded delight to our own wee ones. 


Note,—Just as we go to Press we have received 
(too late for full notice), from Messrs. Nelson, the 
following handsomely-bound volumes :— 


Lionel Harcourt, or ‘ Like other Fellows.’ By 
G, E, Wyatt. 


Little Miss Wardlaw. By Louisa M, Gray. 
Saved by Love. By Emma Leslie, 


The Children’s Champion, and The Victory he 
Won. By Lucy Taylor, 


Hodder & Stoughton. 


Vermont Hall. M. A. Paull. 


’ This temperance story shows that strong drink ruins 
lives in all classes of society, and brings suffering and 
poverty in its wake. Some of the scenes are heart-touch- 
ing, and doubtless will prove a warning to young people 
against ever forming a taste for drink. 


Cassell & Co, 


(1) The Black Arrow: A Tale of the Two 
Roses. By Robert Louis Stevenson, 


This tale of love and chivalry is quaint and historical. 
A young lady dresses in man’s costume for safety in time 
of war. She meets with a travelling companion, and they 
strike up a friendship, and have no end of adventures and 

rils to go hone long before they realize that they are 
overs. After taking part in bloodshed and strife the 
outh and maiden are willing to give up all honour that 


. 1s offered them to claim each other’s love for life. 
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(2) Little Folks and Bo-Peep 
__ Are books for the little ones, exquisitely bound and 
illustrated, and full of beautiful stories in rhyme and prose. 


(3) Cassell’s Book of Sports and Pastimes 

_ Isa large and strongly-bound volume, full of informa- 
tion about every imaginable game that ever boy or girl 
played at. It contains also all kinds of directions for the 
making of toys and articles for amusement. The reading 
of this book will prove quite an education to boys of a 
mechanical turn of mind. 


W. & R. Chambers. 


Great Thinkers and Workers. Selected and 
edited by Robert Cochrane. 


The editor of this handsomely got-up presentation book 
justly observes that, ‘ When faithfully narrated, the lives 
of men eminent in the industrial, commercial, or literary 
world are full of instruction, inspiration, and stimulus for 
every one, especially to those entering upon the active 
duties of life.’ He has here given us short, graphic, and 
what is of far greater importance, re/iable sketches of 
Carlyle, Lord Armstrong, Tennyson, Nasmyth, Dickens, 
Sir Titus Salt, Thackeray, Sir Henry Bessemer, Ruskin, 
Darwin, Kingsley, Browning, Millais, George Moon, and 
the builders of the Forth Bridge. The volume is worthy 
of a place in every boy’s library in the kingdom, and has 
our warmest commendation. 


A Short Text Book of Electricity and Mag- 
' mnetism. By Thomas Dunman; revised and 
completed by Chapman Jones, F.I.C., F.C.S., &c, 
This is a re-print from the Universal Instructor, The 
earlier chapters were written by the late Mr. Dunman. 
The later ones, including those on Recent Applications, 





were written by Mr. Chapman Jones. These, we are told, 
were written when electric lighting and allied subjects 
were engaging the attention not only of experts but of the 
general public, and hence this part has a greater promi- 
nence than it would appear to merit at the present time. 
This, however, we think is just that part of the book 
which will be most useful to those who will read the book. 
Full and accurate descriptions of the rather complicated 
—o depending upon electrical discoveries are not 
always within a student’s reach. We can recommend 
this little book as a trustworthy guide for those who do not 
want an elaborate and abstruse treatment of the subject. 


Drawing Copies for the Standards. By J. R. 
Ablett. London: Blackie and Son. 


We have received seventeen numbers of the new issue 
of these Drawing Copies. The additions to the series 
are such as experience has taught to be necessary to make 
it thoroughly complete. We can heartily commend it to 
those teachers of drawing who are looking for something 
suited to their needs. 


A Manual of Phonography, or Writing by 
Sound. By Isaac Pitman. New Edition. 
London : Isaac Pitman and Sons, 


The subject of Phonography received special attention 
in this journal in a recent notice of several publications of 
Messrs. Pitman. We need, therefore, do no more at 
present than call attention to the facts that this edition of 
the ‘Manual of Phonography’ has been thoroughly 
revised after consultation with a large number of ex- 
perienced shorthand writers, and that, by important 
additions and the use ofa rather larger type, the work has 
been considerably extended as well as improved, 
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Standard. —‘ Very complete.’ 











UEEN’S PRINTERS’ 
TEACHERS BIBLE 


(ORIGINAL AND FULLEST), 
With Concordance, Indexed Atlas, and ‘AIDS TO BIBLE STUDENTS.’ 





————=—&={#_[E—_=====[E__ 


We have here, condensed and collected, the prominent results of the labours of— 


Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, D.D., Orie? Professor of Interpretation, Oxford. 
Rew. | a LEATHES, D.D., Hebrew Professor, King’s College, 
nm. 
Rev. J. RAWSON LUMBY, D.D., Norrisian Professor of Divinity, 
Cambridge. 
Rev. PROFESSOR SAYCE, M.A., of Queen's College, Oxford. 
Rev. 8 G. GREEN, D.D., Co-editor of the Revised English Bible, ete., ete. 


Rev. C. HOLE, M.A., of Kirg’s College, London. 

Sir JOSEPH HOOKER, F.R.S., Director of the Royal Gardens at Kew. 

F. W. MADDEN, M.R.A.58., Author o/ the History of Jewish Coinage, ete. 

Dr. STAINER, of Magdalen College, Oxford, and St. Paul's Cathedral, 
Author of the ‘ Dictionary of Musical Terms,’ & ‘ Music of the Bible.’ 


Rev. H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., F.R.S., of the College, Durham, Author 
of the ‘ Natural History of the Bible,’ ‘ Bible Lands,’ ete., ete. 
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THE STORY OF THE NATIONS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated and Furnished with Maps and 
Indexes, price 5s. each, Presentation Edition, gilt edges, 


s. 6d. 
. NEW VOLUME JUST READY. 


PERSIA. 


By S. G. W. BENJAMIN, 


‘Told with good literary skill, and with ample and accurate knowledge.’ 
— Scotsman, 


Recently Published. 


MEDLA#VAL FRANCE, By the | HOLLAND. By Professor J. E. 
late Gustave Masson. THoroip Rocers, 

* He was by knowledge and sym- ‘A more interesting volume has 
pathy a arly well adapted to | not hitherto been contributed to the 
deal skilfully with such a theme.’"— | admirable ‘Story of the Nations,”’ 
Leeds Mercury. —~Morning Post. 


By the Author of ‘ Lord Stratford de Redcliffe.” 


THE MOORS IN SPAIN. By | TURKEY. By Srancey-Lane 
Stancey Lang-Pooue. ‘ond Poo.e. 
Edition. ‘ Decidedly one of the most valu- 
‘Is much the best on its subject | able additions to a noble series. 
that we have in English.’—Athen- | The illustrations, as in previous 
volumes of the course, are not only 
numerous, but well selected and 


@um. 
* Well worth reading.’"—7imes of 
really helpful.’—Glasgow Mail, 


Morocco. 





Volumes already issued, 
OME. _ By Artuur Gitman. x | THE SARACENS, By Artuur 


THE JEWS. By Prof. GILMAN. 

OSMER. ELAND, By Hor, Esiry 

CARTHAGE. By Prof. A. J. | ae, See Ae 
MURCH. | . - 

GERMANY, By Rev. S. Basin | Sv uae * 

ALEXANDER'S EMPIRE. By | THE GOTHS. By Henry Brave 
rof. J. MAHAFFY. | _ Bey. 

EGYPT. By Canon RAw.Linson, ASSYRIA. By Zenaiwe A, 

HUNGARY. By A. Vampeny. Racozin. 


Other Volumes in preparation, Prospectuses, &c,, post free. 





LONDON: 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 26, Paternoster Square, E.C, 


S. W. PARTRIDGE & CO.’S 
NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


aggre ya PRIZES. 


Cousin Mary. By Mrs. Oxtrnant, Author of ‘Chronicles of Car- 
lingford,” etc. sie “all-page th IMlustrations by Charles Gregory. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, bevell 
*We can recommend “ Cousin } ary’ * not only as a pleasant qemgenion, 

but as one, also, whose influence can only be poalesties of good.'—G/asgow 


Herald. 
The Pilgrim's Progress. By ag Bu 5. Illustrated with Fifty- 
five full-page and other Bagvavin , drawn by Frederick Barnard, J. D. 
Linton, Small, and engra ‘by Dalziel Brothers. Crown ato, 
cloth, gilt edges, ss. 
‘It is an amazing book for five - ce « e e « The whole thing is 

a joy for ever.’—Sword and Trowel. 

Story of the Bible, Arranged in Simple Style for Youn 
People. By Cuarces Foster, Complete Authorised Edition, wit 
one than 100 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. Third 

tion. 
‘A good gift-book for children.’—Christian. 

Vashti Seva, By | Tytier. Illustrated by Robert Barnes. 
Crown 8vo, h extra, 3s. 6d 
* An interesting account of the reclamation of a young wipsy girl.’ 

Robert Aske: A Story of the Reformation, By E. F. Po.tarn. 
Illustrated by C. J. Staniland, R,I. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 

The Lady of the Forest, By L. T. Meave, Author of ‘ Scamp 
and I,’ ‘Sweet Nancy,’ etc. With several Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

* This popular author maintains the old charm, and keeps attention 
delighted from first to last.’ 

More Precious than Geld, By Jennie Cuarrect, Author of ‘ Her 
4 y Blessing,’ etc. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 


Ancedotes of Natural History. By. Rev. F. O. Morris, B.A. 
With numerous Illustrations. Cloth, as. 
‘Is a gem of the first water.’"—Christian Leader. 

The Little Princess of Tower Hill, By L.T. Meape, Author of 
‘Sweet Nancy,’ etc. With several Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cl. ex. "g 1s. 6d, 

Dora Coyne: or, Hid in the Heart. By Jxssiz M. F. Saxny. 
Illustrated by Robert Barnes. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, us 6d. 

The Lads of Kingston. By James Carers Srory, Author of ‘ Man- 
chester House,’ etc, With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 

Fisher Reuel: A Story of Storm, Loss, and Gain. By Macaik 
Symincton, Author of ‘ Working to Win,’ etc. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 
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London: 8, W. PARTRIDGE & CoO., 9, Paternoster Row. 
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Post 8vo. Strongly bound, Price 7s. 
OAR EY’S 


‘GRADUS AD PARNASSUM.’ 


With the English Meanings. Recently Revised, Corrected, 
and Augmented by a member of the University of Cambridge. 


Published by the Stationers’ Company, 
Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill. 
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Tract II.—TECHNIGAL EDUCATION: 


A Two Fold Protest—Educational and Financial. 

Heads of Chapters :—Ambiguity of Term—What Technical Instruction 
cannot do—A Technical Utopia, who shall pay?—Self-help v. Rate-aid 
The Lesson of German Competition—Educational Philistinism—Professor 
Huxley on ‘ Pouring In’~—The Work of the Science and Art Department— 
English v. Foreign Clerks. 

MANCHESTER AND Lonpon: JOHN HEYWOOD. (SIXPENCE.) 


SECOND YEAR GERTIFICATE— DECEMBER. 


Highly wy = - Cones hing by Correspondence. No fee unless success- 
ful first time. nts made to pass. Exceptionally low terms. 
Addressed Rane ~ yom ad, list of successes, &c., 
GEORGE HENRY SPARROW, Forest Gate, London, E. 
N.B.—Acting Teachers who intend taking brag of the Second Year 
are invited to communicate at an early date with Mr. Sparrow. The 
=e for Second Year Students having been the speciality for the past seven 
rs, with increasing success each , there is little fear of failure now. 
Bu i Seudents are got through safely, , and bright ones pushed into First 


Division. 


COX’S COPY BOOKS 


ARH THE BHST. 
IN SIXTEEN NOS. PRICE 2d. EACH. 
LONDOH: JOSEPH HUGHES, PILGRIM STREET, LUDGATE HILL, E.. 





London : 














46th YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


NOW READY 


AN ENTIRELY 


NEW EDITION 
WICHTMAN'S 


ARITHMETICAL 


TABLE Book. 


ENLARGED to Crown 
16mo.,and INCREASED 
from 32 to 40 pages. 








Many Million Copies of 
this valuable little work 


REDUCED FAC-SIMILE OF COVER. 











have been sold, 





MAY BE HAD OF 


SIMPKIN, MARSHAL L & Co.; KENT & Co. ; HAMILTON, 
ADAMS & Co., of the prineipal Scholastic Agencies, 


AND OF THE PUBLISHERS, 
WIGHTMAN & Co., 104 & 106, Regency Street; 
2 WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 











DRAWING INSTRUMENTS For SCHOOL USE. 


W. H. HARLING, 40, Hatton Garden, London, E.C, 
Patentee of NEW CONE FITTING INSTRUMENTS, 
Forty Years Practica, MANUFACTURER. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES POST FREE. 
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CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 


Men Clerks, Age 17—20; Female Olerks, 18—20 ; Boy 
Olerks, 15—17; Excise Assistants, 19—22 ; Customs, 
19—25; T Students, &c. 


’ , 

id Postal preparation of country students on a thoroughly 
individual epee by J. KEEFE, F.R.G.8., Fellow and 
Examiner to the Society of Science (London), &c. 
LIVERPOOL,—28, Gt,GeorgeSt, MANCHESTER.—2, Victoria St. 

Over 350 Successes, Prospectus Free. 





EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
Drawing Material Departnent. 


The Student's Set of Ten Solid Pearwood 
Figures in Dove-tailed Sliding-lid Box. 


10s. 6d. the Set. 
The alow Light w Set of Ten Larger Size 






































Hollow Light wood Figures, with Stand, 
Complete in Case. 
Price, 42s.; in Polished Case, 45s. 


Cararocues Sent FRER ON APPLICATION. 


Great New Street, London, E.C. 











MADE WITH BOILING WATER, 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK 





The ‘Practical Teacher’ Sale and Exchange 
Column, 





Wanted.—Hamblin Smith’s Arithmetic; good condition 
and cheap.—Lambton, 1, Schoolhall-street, Bury, Suffolk, 





*,e 
Tuition by Correspondence 
ESTABLISHED 1871. 

Putts may now be entered for Certificate (tst and 2nd years), 
Scholarship, Science and Art, Matriculation, A:C.P., and 
Musical Examinations. 

Pupils for Certificate (2nd year men) may take the course 
for nethomation only, if desired. 

Scripture (for December and July), Languages, Special 
Subjects, Shorthand, Book-keeping, &c., from 10s, per quarter. 

We draw attention to our Courses for Pupil Teachers, Army 
Schoolmasters and Mistresses, Civil Service Branches, Medical 
and Legal Preliminary, and to our new department ‘ Notes and 

eries,’ 

Intending Students and Enquirers (for whatever subject or 
branch) should write at once to our Office, naming this paper. 


Address, JAMES JENNINGS and Co, Tuition by Correspon- 
dence Office, Deptford, London. 





GEORGE GILL & SONS’ 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


All Teachers should see the following before ordering new books. 


THE ‘WHITEHALL’ LITERARY READERS. 


The only Standard Readers speciall i suit the la 
requirements of the Code. Ting use abt Gd touting tase eotiomek 
STANDARD |, se we woe woe Od | STANDARD fil, one ove oe 28. od, 
STANDARD 1, w+ se oe oe tod. | STANDARD IV, we oe we 28. 3d 


|, (Voyages and Travels; comprising scenes from the his 
STANDARD ver The most interesting onus published ... 1s, 


cmpares 8 Chae Ch Be Wate tf Suntes 


ee ee ee 


Also Primers Part 1, 2, and 8; each 3d. Cloth, 


THE ‘ALBERT’ GEOGRAPHICAL READERS, 


The most interesting, the most readable, and the most beautiful 

Geographical Readers yet produced. 

STANDARD |, ove see one 04. | STANDARD IV, oe ove ve 
STANDARD Vil. w+ se we 28. 6d. 


THE ‘WHITEHALL’ DRAWING COPY 
BOOKS. 


MODEL DRAWING, 
STANDARD W. w+ w+ No. 4...» 
STANDARDS |. & Il... Nos. ed. | sriunaan y'.. .. No 9... 
STANDARD Ill... .. No.s. ... ad. | STANDARD VI. .. No. 10... 
STANDARD WW. w+ ww No. sm 9 | granpany wy... we No ses 


‘ANDARD rey pn STANDARD Y, «. +» No.8... 
or thea STANDARD Vi, ... Nos. rx & rz... 
STANDARD Vi, «» «+» No.9. .. ad. | STANDARD Vil. ... Nos. 14 & x5... 


GILL'S PRACTICAL GEOMETRY FOR THE 
STANDARDS. 


These little Text Books contain all that is necessary for this subject, 
Standard IV.; VI., Plane; VL., Solid; VII., Plane; VII, Solid. od, 
each. Standard V., 1d. 


EVERY TEACHER SHOULD SEE 


GILL’S ‘VICTORIA JUBILEE’ COPY BOOKS. 


Nos. 1 to 14 wow Reapy. JTWOPENCE EACH. 
Beautifully in coloured » On excellent paper, and the 
only tropenny Copy Book ever saued wih ja pages Nos. 1 and a are for 
GEORGE GILL & SONS, MINERVA HOUSE, WARWICK LANE, EC. 
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